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FOUR GREAT ROUTES 


Southern Pacific agents will gladly fur- 
nish information on resorts, fares, special 
tours, etc. They will help you plan your 
trip. Or write to E. W. Clapp, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, for travel informa- 
tion and free, illustrated booklets. 














chosen playground 


at low summer fares 


= and South, East and West, this railroad’s 
gleaming rails explore the whole Pacific Coast. And 
famous trains with every travel comfort relieve you 
of the strain of “getting there.” 


Overnight Pullmans to many points invite you to 
ride as you sleep, saving the daylight hours for play. 
Southern Pacific offers you choice of five trains daily 
to the Pacific Northwest; nine trains daily between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Through Pullmans 
from San Francisco without change of cars to Tahoe, 
Yosemite, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, and 
many other vacation centers. 

Low summer roundtrip fares are now in effect 
throughout the Pacific Coast. “The Evergreen 
Playground of the Pacific Northwest’’ is reached 
by SHASTA RouTE. You can vary your trip by a 
motor coach tour through the Redwood Empire 
en route. 

Two routes between San Francisco and Los An- 
geles—Coast Line and San Joaquin Valley Line— 
each with its treasure of vacation regions. 


Low Fares to the East 


Low summer roundtrip fares to the East are on sale 
daily until September 30, return limit October 31. 
These fares are the same on all railroads, but only 
Southern Pacific offers choice of Four Great Routes 
to the East—go one way, return another . . . and 
Southern Pacific offers through Pullmans from the 
Pacific Coast to many more Eastern destinations than 
any other railroad. Liberal stopover privileges. A 
few examples of the low summer roundtrips: 

















NEW YORK CITY . $151.70 
BOSTON, MASS. . . 157.76 
CHICAGO, ILL... . 90.30 
CLEVELAND, OHIO . 112.86 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . 75.60 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . . 89.40 
WASHINGTON, D.C. . . 145.86 
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New blade 


resists rust! 


A shake is all the drying 


this razor needs 








OW you won't feel guilty if you put 

your razor away without wiping it off 
after shaving—not if your razor is a New 
Gillette! 

The last tedious step which every man hates 
—unscrewing the razor, taking out the blade, 
wiping all the parts—is banished forever by 
the New rust-resisting Gillette Blade, which 
needs no drying. 

And that’s only one reason for the tre- 
mendous demand for the New Gillette. It 
can’t “pull”— thanks tothe reinforced corners 
of the new razor cap, and the cut-out corners 
of the new blade. The channel guard, the new 
rounded-back guard teeth—these are a few 
of the remarkable features of the New Gillette 
Shave. 

Ten million men can already tell you here’s 
the biggest bargain in shaving comfort ever 
offered—one dollar for the New Gillette Razor 
in a handsome case with one New Gillette 
Blade. Additional new blades are priced the 
same as the old—one dollar for ten and fifty 
cents for five, in the new green packet. Drop 
in at your dealer’s today. 


The New De Luxe Razor and Blade 


Both are now available at the better shops. 
The Gillette New De Luxe Razor has all the 
sweeping improvements of the popular-priced 
razor, plus luxury in heft, in precise machin- 
ing and in delicate balance. Eight handsome 
styles range in price from $5.00 to $75.00. 

And every De Luxe set includes ten Gillette 
New De Luxe Blades of Patented Kro-man 
steel, which combine rust-resistance and the 
ability to hold an exquisitely keen edge. They 
fit any Gillette Razor—and are available at 
the better shops at $2.00 for ten. 


~Gitlete-- D 





for ten; 50c for five. The New Gil- : 
lette Blades in the new green packet. GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A 


The New Gillette Shave 






































SUNSET 
GOLD 


I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills... . 


AVE you ever sat alone at 

sunset in a wide field of 
golden daisies and blue lupines, 
rimmed round with deep-toned 
foothills? If you have, you know 
the meaning of that phrase about 
inviting one’s soul. 


It is a holy and wholesome ex- 
perience sometimes to relax on the 
warm lap of Mother Earth, and 
open mind and soul to the loveli- 
ness about you. In the last clear 
light of day all things are signifi- 
cant—the running comment of the 
brook; the white ghost of a syca- 
more against green-black pines; the 
jasmine-tea fragrance of new hay 
mingled with the sweetness of 
honey locusts; the velvet of daisy 
petals and the cool silk of lupines. 
All these blend in one grand 
crescendo, the finale of the day. 


ND then the stars come out. 

Whether you know anything 
of astronomy or not, you glory in 
the familiar miracle of stars and 
new moon and milky way, and you 
realize, startled, how small a part 
of the universe you are. 


You cannot experience such an 
evening without feeling a great lift- 
ing up of your heart, a new buoy- 
ancy of spirit. Even while sensing 
your own smallness, you feel the 
richness and beauty of living, and, 
filled with deep content, you repeat 
reverently: 


The heavens declare the glory 
of God; and the firmament shew- 
eth His handywork. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge. 
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to Paradise 


Urges 
Claude M. Kreider 


HERE is a peculiar charm about horseback and 

pack train travel in high mountain country, which 
is foreign to the usual variety of summer vacation trip. 
Especially will you know this indefinable appeal when 
you bestride a good mountain horse and start your pack 
outfit into the tremendously rugged California Sierra. 
You realize, with a thrill, that you are independent of 
civilization for a week, or a month; that you are about to 
prove to your own satisfaction that you can live comfort- 
ably, and joyously, by your own efforts. 

The pack animals carry your food, bed, and simple 
equipment which, if properly chosen, will provide all the 
necessary comforts, and a few simple luxuries such as an 
air mattress, folding reflector baker, a light waterproof 
tent, or half a case of eggs. You make camp where you 
choose, and at any time you like. Within an hour after 
this decision, a meal may be ready, the beds laid out, and 
the animals hobbled in the rich meadow grass. Then you 
may fish for trout, hunt deer, gather in small game for the 
pot, or simply rest. 

Here let me urge the uninitiated who have never gone 
beyond a road end, and who hazily wonder how to go 
about it, that a pack trip is feasible and practicable for 
them, granting careful planning in advance and a fair 
sprinkling of common sense on the trail. 

Those who like to stroll along mountain trails, who can 
do eight or ten miles a day without excessive fatigue, and 
who have sufficient time for a leisurely trip, may choose 
burros for their pack animals, with assurance of a mini- 
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Mountains and Meadows Invtte 


You to the Heart of the Sierra 


mum of trouble with these faithful and intelligent little 
beasts. They will care well for your packs, because they 
value their own precious skins very highly. Also, they 
may be rented from outfitters at almost any point along 
the Sierra foothills at an astonishingly low rate. A burro 
will carry 125 pounds with ease. Thus, one to each mem- 
ber of the party will be ample for a trip up to three weeks 
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in length, granting careful selection of equipment and 
food. The Sierra traveler must always be firm in re- 
jection of unnecessary weight, unless he wishes to em- 
ploy a caravan, and so he must frown upon all useless 
patent ““doodads” shown him by the salesmen. 

If one prefers to ride, he will be furnished good, gentle 
horses by any of the reputable outfitters, with horses or 
mules for his pack animals. These will carry up to 175 
pounds each. This kind of outfit will do a maximum of 
twenty trail miles in a day which, ordinarily, will require 
nine hours of travel. Generally we do much less on a 
trail day, for there is much to enjoy along the way, and 
it is pleasant to camp in mid-afternoon and catch trout 
before supper. ; 

The “first timer” will worry about the intricacies of 
pack hitches and general care of the animals, and may 

refer to hire a packer to attend to these details. It is, 
cone. practicable for anyone with some general 
knowledge of horses to start on his own, after listening 
carefully to the outfitter’s pointed advice, and watching 
carefully his method of packing and applying the Dia- 
mond, or other hitch, that first morning. 

Now, as to what part of the Sierra you will tackle, for 
your initial pack trip. First, let me dispel the popular 
illusion that all the worthwhile “back country” is com- 
posed of jagged peaks, snow fields, barren alpine basins, 
and deep, dark gorges. This prospect is not en- 
couraging for a pleasant and restful 
vacation, for there looms the 
spectre of cold, frosty nights 
and windy days, and the 
necessity of arctic 
garments and 
sleeping equip- 
ment. This al- 


How to get ’em up in the morning: just start the coffee boiling! 


pine region, which is all that part of the range above the 
10,000-foot line, is ruggedly grand, and savagely beauti- 
ful. It may appeal for a few days by way of variety, 
when one has spent an indolent week in the lower coun- 
try and feels the urge to climb a peak for a look over the 
world. 

Those great gorges of the western slope of the range, 
which contain the major rivers, offer the solution to the 
camper’s problem, with friendly, summer conditions, se- 
clusion, and good feed for his stock. In any of a dozen 
great, 3,000-foot deep canyons, accessible by trail from 
San Joaquin Valley points, he will find miles of alluring 
trails, scores of splendid camping places, and fine trout 
fishing. What camper could realize anything more perfect? 
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Middle Fork of Kings River 
during an early July freshet 


One camps in the Kern Can- 
yon, at any point above the 5,000- 
foot line, amid vivid wildflowers, 
green little meadows, and groves 
of majestic firs and pines. Along 
the smooth flowing river the 
tropical jungles of deciduous 
growth are filled with birds. The 
camper loafs and indolently casts 
his fly in this lush canyon para- 
dise. But a glance out over the 
east or west canyon wall will reveal the stark, granite 
snowpeaks of the Main Crest, or the Great Western 
Divide. 

Always in the mighty Kern are to be had rainbow trout 
of unusually brilliant coloring and exceptional fighting 
ability. Fly fishermen will revel in the possibilities of the 
long, tumbling rifles and swirling pools, which harbor 
fish of from one to several pounds in weight. I have 
caught them there almost five pounds in weight, and re- 
turned them to the water unhurt, so plentiful were large 
fish. 

The Kern floor is comparatively level for a distance 
of many miles; ideal camping spots are numerous, where 
one may dip his kettles directly from the smooth sod bank 
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A view down the Kern Canyon 
from Chagoopa Plateau trail 


of the river to his cooking fire. 
Dry fire wood in convenient 
lengths is always close by. 

If you don’t know the Sierra, 
you will not believe all these 
luxuries possible, but the Red 
Gods are kind to us up there, after 
being aloof and alone for the 
seven or eight months of winter. 

We usually loaf and fish a lot 
the first week in our canyon camp, 
and spend much time and energy upon fancy camp cook- 
ery, for it is great fun—and something of an art—to 
evolve many different dishes from the simple staples in 
the packs. There are wonderful possibilities in rice and 
raisins, when combined with certain seasoning and cooked 
in various manners. A few eggs will provoke many serious 
discussions as to their final disposal, for they are as pre- 
cious jewels in the Sierra camp. 

To reach the Kern one starts from Giant Forest, from 
the resorts in the lower Kern Canyon, or even from Lone 
Pine, in Owens Valley; this route entailing an interesting 
climb over the Sierra crest at Cottonwood Pass, and per- 
mitting golden trout fishing for many miles along Golden 
Trout Creek in Whitney Meadow. It is good fishing, too! 
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Paradise Valley aptly names a beautiful section of the 
South Fork of Kings River Canyon. Here is a lovely, 
secluded region with an elevation of 6,600 feet on the 
valley floor, above which glacial polished walls of granite 
tower to more than 3,000 feet. This altitude, as the 
Old Timer once remarked, “‘is just right for loafin’ and 
fishin’, and you don’t mind a bath in the river of a warm 
afternoon.” 

The river here is a continuous stretch of fine fishing 
water, well stocked ,with both rainbow and eastern 
brook trout of medium size. Very properly Paradise is 
reached only after a hard climb up the canyon, or by a 
long descent down a tributary stream after a climb over 
sawmill or Kearsarge Pass from Owens Valley. 

One usually enters the South Fork Canyon from the 
west, either by way of Giant Forest, or up the main 
Kings River. Thus there are many miles of grand and 
rugged canyon to be traversed before reaching Paradise 
Valley, and this lower portion of the canyon may be 
likened to Yosemite. There are the sheer domes, rising 
almost to mile height above you; the smooth flowing 
river, the green meadows, the wildflowers, and majestic, 
warm barked conifers are all there; long graceful stream- 
ers of waterfalls plunge down the canyon side. There is 
cathedral quiet, with the murmuring vespers of wind 
and water only. Roads have not yet penetrated there, 

and you will have few neighbors. Thus does 
the great canyon differ from the more 

famous Yosemite. 
In the canyon of the Kings 

Middle Fork, thirty miles 
farther north, lies 

Simpson Meadow, 
probably the 
garden spot 


C. M. ERBIDER 
PHOTO 





Horses and riders are willing to rest beside Lake Marjorie 


of all these enchanting canyon camp grounds. A series of 
very green, flower-strewn meadows extend from the 
south canyon wall down to the river, each separated from 
its neighbor by clumps of firs, pines, and cottonwoods. A 
dozen parties could camp here, one to a meadow, a forest, 
a strip of clean sod river bank, and a long, swirling riffle 
to supply all the trout needed. And each camp could 
even have its private brook, slipping along close by. Here 
one may reduce the scheme of existence to its simplest 
formula: rise in the morning, eat, rest, sleep. A pair of 
bars put up at strategic points at either end of the valley 
will even remove any necessity of looking after your stock, 
should they decide to wander off on the homeward trail. 

The river here is literally full of splendid, fair-sized 
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trout; and the great volume 
of water, broken into long, 
rock-studded rifles, swirls, 
and blue shaded pools, offers 
continuous fishing. I once 
tried to start at camp and 
fish to a point a mile distant, 
but had all the fish we could 
use long before reaching it. 

Ten miles downstream, 
rugged walled Tehipite Val- 
ley will woo the traveler who 
has taken the trail in from 
the road end at Cliff Camp, 
and this is the preferred route 
for visitors coming from the 
West. The valley floor is 
4,000 feet in elevation, and 
Sierra summer is best during 
a and August. You will 
oaf in the shade there, and sleep under only 
two blankets at night, but never is this com- 
paratively warm weather uncomfortable; 
the whispering breezes from the high coun- 
try always attend to that. 

One could spend many vacations in ex- 
ploration of these major canyons of the 
southern Sierra, and still have in prospect the great and 
equally impressive gorges of the San Joaquin, the Tuol- 
umne, and others. Then there is the lake country, 
stretching the entire length of the range at elevations of 
9,000 to 10,500 feet. Alpine and sub-alpine in character, 
with cold, frosty nights, it is true, but there is a certain 
charm about the lake country. 

After a week or longer in the canyon, we always tire of 
loafing, and plan an ascent into the high country. From 
the Kern we have two enchanting side-trips. If grand old 
Mt. Whitney lures, we start by climbing out the east 
canyon wall along plunging Golden Trout Creek, then 
travel silently for miles across the green sod of Whitney 
_ Meadow, climb through Siberian Pass, and camp at 
Crabtree Meadow. 

A new trail, now nearly completed up Whitney from 
the meadow, permits riding a horse to about the 13,000- 
foot line, and the remaining climb is an easy one. From 
the summit one really appreciates the tremendously 
rugged and sublimely grand nature of the range. Dis- 
tance up there is nothing; the peaks of Yosemite stand 
out clearly, 125 miles 
distant. The sink of 
Death Valley lies at 
your feet, directly east. 
You look over the 
desert ranges into Ne- 
vada. 

Sometimes, from 
our Kern camp, we 
have taken the up- 
river trail, a journey 
of enchanting changes, 
as we traverse the 
twenty miles of wood- 
ed canyon into the 
great lake basin, where 
the river is born. There 
are more than twenty 
deep, very blue lakes 
set in a maze of at- 
tractive little glades 
carpeted with bright 
oe hair grass. Great 

oulders and hardy 
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On the Selden 
Pass trail. 
hikers enjoy the 
novelty of snow in 
July. The burros 
are not so sure 
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old tamarack trees gather, 
close under the lee of the rock 
ridges which bound the lakes, | 
and in their friendly shelter, ‘ 
secure from the cold wind, 
we pitch our tent. These 
lakes, lakelets, and tiny feeder” 
brooks harbor amazingly bril- 

liant and gamy golden trout. 

Guarding this great lake 
basin is a sweeping half circle 
of magnificent high peaks, 
many of them rising as per- 
fect and symmetrical cones 
to nearly 14,000 feet eleva- 
tion. I have climbed one of 
these in the last two hours of 
afternoon, watched the sun 
set, and returned to camp 
during the short period of 
alpenglow. It is an experience never to be 
forgotten, and almost lures one away from 
the charm and greater comfort of the canyon 
country. 

For years I scorned a tent for Sierra travel, 
relying on a waterproof “tarp” for shelter 
from wind and rain, until a light, compact 
umbrella-type tent proved its worth. Its weight, with 
pole, i is 30 pounds, and the warmth it provides, especially 
for “high camps,” balances the added weight of bedding 
that would otherwise be necessary. Likewise, my wife 
and I evolved a double sleeping-bag, with a lambs’ wool 
we built in. The cover is waterproof and keeps out the 

reeze. In this we use four wool blankets, and comfort- 
ably survive temperatures around freezing point. These 
two articles I commend enthusiastically to all prospective 
Sierra travelers; likewise, a apis aluminum cook kit. 
Then, choose your “grub” ply carefully, keeping 
within a limit of 150 pounds ie two persons for two 
weeks, decide the locality that appeals to you, and go toit. 

The choice of food as well as sleeping equipment is im- 
portant. Fancy things are neither necessary nor sensible, 
but there must be plenty of the sort of staples that keep 
well. The old-time packer relied chiefly on sugar, bacon, 
beans, flour, cornmeal, dried beef, rice, salt, and coffee, 
depending on his rifle and fishing rod to provide fresh 
meat and fish. To this list we may well add canned milk, 
canned tomatoes and other vegetables, raisins and dates, 
sweet chocolate, bak- 
ing powder, meat or 
vegetable extract and 
perhaps onions or gi r- 
lic for seasonings, anda 
supply of oranges and 
lemons. Butter is a 
problem. If it is car- 
ried at all, it had bet- 
ter be stored in a can 
with a tight cover. 

Old - time packers 
are inclined to snicker 
at tenderfoot vacation 
campers who carry 
along so much stuff, 
but it does pay to be 
fairly coments. 
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For balancing and 
bracing in a tight 
place on the trail, 
a horse’s four legs 
are twice as valu- 
able as man’s two 
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..Health Rays 


or 


The Truth 
About 
Sun Bathing 


by 
Gerald J. O’Gara 


OW is your pigmentation?” 

The doctor shot the question 
at us so suddenly that we almost fell 
out of our chair. We would readily 
plead guilty to dandruff and fallen 
arches. We might even go so far as to 
admit palpitation some of these sum- 
mer evenings. But pigmentation— 
frankly, it had us worried. We vi- 
sioned ourselves submitting to a capi- 
tal operation for pigmentation—like 
appendicitis. 

Observing our bewilderment, the 
doctor smiled slightly. 

“Pigmentation means the color of 
your skin,” he explained kindly. “It’s 
usually a pretty fair index to health, 
for it shows how much sunshine you 
have been absorbing. Now I’m going 
to give you the best summer tonic for 
1930.” He scribbled briefly on a pre- 
scription pad. 

Mentally, we hoped this remedy for 
summer languor wouldn’t be some 
bitter brown medicine. The doctor 
handed us the prescription. We folded 
it without looking at it, for usually 
prescriptions mean nothing to us but 
a lot of illegible and unintelligible 
Latin words. 

“Any special pharmacist we ought 
to have fill this?”’ we inquired. 

“You might read it first,” sug- 
gested the medico with a twinkle in 
his eye. 





E ‘did, and this is what he said. 
“R. Ultra-violet rays. Dose: 
A little every day.” 

We were still a little puzzled. 
Where would we buy these rays? 
How much would they cost? 

“Like most of Nature’s very best 
remedies,” the doctor explained, “‘this 
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Jimmy McGaffrey and John Borden of San Francisco, 
representative patients of Old Doctor Sunshine 








one doesn’t come in a bottle. And it’s 
absolutely free. It’s so simple that 
many overlook it, and others mistrust 
it. It means nothing but exposing 
your body directly to the rays of the 
sun for a short period every day.” 
And then the doctor, who, by the 
way, is one of the West’s leading 
authorities, told us about the marvel 
of this modern therapeutic agent— 
sun bathing. Really, though, it 
seems it isn’t so modern. The ancients 
worshipped the sun god in great 
temples fitted with galleries for nude 
sun bathing. Herodotus, centuries 
before Christ, prescribed sun baths 
for strength, and Hippocrates, father 
of medicine, taught that sunshine 
heals mentally as well as physically. 
Experience and instinct led the 
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ancient Greeks to sun baths, but we 
moderns until lately have neglected 
this great healing force. Modern 
science had to tell us why sun bathing 
is beneficial before present-day people 
would go in for it. Now sun bathing 
has been reborn, just when most 
needed to offset the sunless indoor ex- 
istence most of us live. 


VEN now medical science doesn’t 

fully understand the effects of the 
sun on the human body,” the doctor 
candidly declared. ‘We do know, 
however, that properly used, sun 
bathing is highly beneficial. The 
light radiations, striking human 
skin, enrich the blood by making as- 
similable calcium, phosphorus, iron 
and probably other elements. They 
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Jimmy really should complete his 
sketchy costume with a sun hat 








increase the number of white blood 
cells, thus increasing our resistance to 
disease. Sunshine makes available 
vitamins in food and possibly the food 
material in the blood is likewise ‘vita- 
minized’ by sun rays. 

“As a practical matter we know 
that sun bathing soothes the nerves, 
tones up the system generally, and en- 
ables us to get more joy out of life. It 
also is valuable in treatment of cer- 
tain skin diseases. I cannot empha- 


size too strongly, however, that sun 
bathing is not a panacea. 
improperly used, it is 
dangerous.” 

When we asked him 


In fact, 
positively 


about sun 


[SUNSET 


baths for children, he became highly 
enthusiastic. 


UMANS are much like plants,” 
he stated. “They thrive on sun- 
shine. This is particularly true of 
children, who just can’t do without 
the sun. Rickets and other deficiency 
diseases of quite young children can 
be cured by sunshine. Like plants, 
children grow bigger and _ healthier 
when they have daily sun. They can 
get it, fortunately, without the dress 
conventions that hamper adults in 
their efforts to absorb ultra violet 
rays. 
“Infants entirely unclothed can be 
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they are a few weeks old. Exposure 
should be begun with very short 
periods, gradually lengthening the 
time to an hour at a time as a maxi- 
mum. It is unfortunate that young- 
sters often have to go to the beach be- 


fore they get a sun bath. They should’ 
get some sun at home every day, if. 


possible. Tots can play in the garden 


in sun suits which expose ninety per 


cent of the body surface to the sun. 


“Older children may dispense with ~ 
stockings and wear other garments as § 


skimpy as possible. And all of us can 


set apart some place in the home or | 
garden as a solarium, where we can | 


take our sun straight—without any 
clothes to dilute its benefits.” 


“‘What’s the best time of day for a i 


sun bath?” we asked. 


“Between 11 and 1 o'clock. The | 


” he 


sun’s rays are most potent then, 
answered. 


After disrobing, lie flat on the back, 
stretched full length. i 
propped under one’s head adds greatly 
to comfort. Change the position 
every five or ten misutee eel if 
you feel like it—so as to give every 
ae of the body its share of the 

ealth-giving rays. 

“Overexposure of the face will give 


it a rough appearance, so women who | 


value their complexions will guard 
them from excessive sun, trusting the 
rest of the body to absorb ample 
ultra violet.” 

“‘What’s a good sun burn remedy? 
we inquired. 

“Moderation,” laughed the doctor. 
“Applying cocoanut oil lightly to the 
skin before exposure usually prevents 
burning.” 


” 


UN-TAN complexions for women 

apparently will be popular again 
this summer. So will backless bath- 
ing-suits. While modesty must be 
considered, even the censors should 
remember that sun rays can’t pene- 
trate bathing-suits, and applied to 
wet bathing-suits they result in an un- 
healthful broiling. 

“After the sun bath, nothing is 
more refreshing than a dip,” declared 
our scientist. “If taken at home, a 
shower will pep you up. A slight 
temporary drowsiness after a sun bath 
may be excused. Generally, however, 
if you don’t feel happier after a sun 
bath than before, you should consult 
your physician before going in for it 
intensively. 

“If you lunch after a sun bath, eat 
lightly. If luncheon precedes ex- 
posure, allow an hour before taking 
the sun. 

“Natural sunlight is best. When it 
is not available, artificial lamps are 
often beneficial. Carbon lamps, 
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beneficially exposed to the sun when} 


“As we all know, they are © 
stronger in summer than in winter. 7 
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‘uard In this western home, seven high 
x the arched windows open into a porch 
| especially planned for sun bath- 
mpie ing. Designed by Willis Polk & Co. 
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ing up to as long as an hour. 
Never prolong a sun bath when it 
is uncomfortable. Those who 
sunburn easily should begin by 
exposing for short periods first the 
arms, then the legs, then the 
torso, by degrees accustoming the 
whole body,” the doctor stated. 
“Naturally, the deeper one’s 


however, should be used under the 
ctor. direction of the family physician, and 
» the large, powerful, mercury-quartz 
ents lamps may prove dangerous when not 
operated by an expert 
at a physician’s office or 
men ‘hospital. Burns are the 
gain danger of all such lamps 
ath- unskillfully used.” 
' be | George Bernard Shaw 
ould {does all his writing in a 
ene- jglass studio that re- 
| to volves on a turn-table 
un- ‘to follow the sun. We 
_ rushed out of the doctor’s office de- 
¥ 18 termined to write this article while 
ired sun bathing, or be arrested in the at- 
2, a (tempt. (Inspection of this manuscript 
ght reveals none of Shaw’s famous wit, so 
ath we must confess that, whatever the 
yer, merits of sun bathing, it cannot be ex- 
sun clusively responsible for G. B. S.’s 
sult cleverness.) 
rit “One who hasn’t done any sun 
bathing should begin with quite mod- 
eat erate periods of exposure. Start with 
eX- ‘not more than fifteen minutes, work- 
ing 
1 it This annex which lets more 
than a little sunshine in was 
built onto the main building 
ps, of the Sacramento Orphanage ‘ set ee 
PHOTOGRAPH BY PREDERICK BURKETT 
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Enjoying life ‘‘out where the 
sun shines a little brighter”’ 
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tan, the more benefit one gets 
from the sun,” we suggested. 
“Not at all,” responded the 
doctor. ““That’s a popular, but 
mistaken notion. Sun burn is 
not the goal of sun bathing. 
Rather it is the infiltration of 
violet rays through the skin and 
into the tissues. Now a coat of 
tan is Nature’s protective coat- 
ing against sun stroke and over- 
exposure. It keeps out the 
harmful rays, but if it becomes 
too deep, it also excludes the 
beneficial rays. Negroes, for ex- 
ample, have very heavy pig- 
mentation, designed to protect 
them from the violent sun of 
Africa. Yet negro children 
suffer more from rickets than 
white children, because their 
dark skin shuts out the energiz- 
ing rays. And as a curative 
agency, sun baths are distinctly 
less effective for negro than for 
















For Sun Bathers 


1. Be moderate. Deep tan is un- 
necessary. Sunburn is dangerous. 


2. The best time of day for a sun 
bath is between 11 o'clock and | 
o'clock. 


3. Covering the head is insurance 
against sun-stroke and heat-stroke 
on very warm days. 

4. A dip or shower exhilarates 
after a sun bath. 


5. Eat lightly after a sun bath. 
Following a meal, allow an interval 
of an hour before taking the sun. 


6. Painting your sun-porch green 
removes glare and soothes the eyes. 

















white children. 
























"THERE is no advantage in 
carrying sun baths to the point of 
burning, which is extremely painful 
and absolutely valueless. Remember, 
too, that the rays of the sun rather 
than its heat are beneficial, so don’t 
risk sun stroke or heat stroke by brav- 
ing the midday fury of the sun for 
long periods in the summer. And 
cover the head, particularly the back 
of it, if the sun makes you uncom- 
fortably drowsy or dizzy. An old 
straw hat or paper creased into a hat 
will afford light covering and at the 
same time permit ventilation. The 
sun dries the hair and sometimes fades 
it—another reason for covering the 
head when the rays are strong. Chil- 
dren, particularly, should wear hats 
when playing in the sun.” 

Wherever you live there is almost 
certain to be some place in 


westerly exposure as that will best 
catch the morning sun. 

“At the St. Francis Yacht Club in 
San Francisco, we built a porch for 
sun bathing only. It consists of a 
space on the roof thirty-five by forty- 
five feet, enclosed by a wall seven feet 
high. The height of the parapet, of 
course, will be regulated entirely by 
the requirements of privacy and the 
height of surrounding buildings. 

“The floor is concrete, covered with 
regular tar roofing and overlaid with 
wood, which can be easily cleaned, 
simply by turning a hose on it. Floor 
and walls are painted green, which 


City dwellers can adopt this idea of a 
roof sun-room equipped with quartz 
¢lass—good for either plants or people 


prevents distressing glar_ 

“The home sun-bath may | 
enclosed with quartz glass whi 
permits the beneficial rays | 
enter, but excludes wind ai 
rain. Or it can be a combinati 
of a sun-bath and a sun-roo: 
Given window spaces in t_ 
proper locations, one can eith | 
fit them with quartz glass or i) 
stall plain windows that swi) 
open to permit unobstruct — 
entrance of the sun. 

“Another way to make ti_ 
room adaptable for purpos” 
other than sun bathing is to i - 
stall Pullman-type windows th” 
slide below the surface of tl) 
window sill, giving free access © 
sun rays. 

“A room equipped this wz. 
can be used winter and summe 
as a sun-bath, study, or sewin | 
room by day. Depending upc. 
the number of windows and ho 
wide you like them opened, © 
will serve also as a bedroom ¢ 
sleeping-porch. Some such co 








Bere ee 


bination is the most practical way 
enjoy sun bathing and conserve spa 
at the same time.” 


ISITORS from the East invar 

iably comment upon the sturdy} 
husky youngsters, bare-legged an 
bare-headed the year round, th 
testify to the health-giving qualiti 
of the western sun. Of course it is t 
same sun that our eastern friend 
know, but it does seem just a littl# 
nearer and its rays are in general les 
diluted with smoke. 

Even here in the West, however 
parents may well give thought ani 
attention to the “sunning” of theij, fami 
children. In this connection it is in 
teresting to consider the virtues of thi 
open-air nursery school for the chil 









' 






dren of pre-school age. I 


popula 
to try | 


ookou 


the garden, or ona veranda 
or roof, where a sun bath 
can be enjoyed in comfort 
and privacy. For our- 
selves, we rigged up a few 
sheets on the balcony at 
home. Though surrounded 
by apartment houses and 
in a space only eight feet 
by three, we had perfect 
privacy. Anyone with a 
roof or porch can do the 
same and better. 


SUN porch really can 

be as bare as those 
who use it,” declares Aus- 
tin Moore, prominent San 
Francisco architect. “It 
can be any size. The only 
requirement is that it 
should have a southerly 
and easterly rather than 
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the Journal of Home Ec 
nomics, June, 1928, a 
pears an abstract of thé 
Health Report of the Lon’ 
don County Council of pears. 
October, 1927. This rejut. fj 
port gives figures to shov\jent 
that but seven per cent o!,,omer 
the children who have at) -yne ¢ 
tended open air nursery jn st 
schools show diseased con: 
ditions upon entering ele ,>]] 
mentary schools, as agains!) Is ¢} 
thirty to forty per cent acters 
among children withou! garde 
nursery school back: culjar 
ground; that eighty tc, gla 
ninety per cent of two plants 
year-old entrants to nurs which 
ery schools have rickets, expres 
and all are cured within of ¢o| 
one year in the open aif aroys, 
school. Think it over! the de 
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lis We 
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oom ¢) 
+h cons 
ways O plant lover of the present day 
© spac can deny the fact that a cactus 
épidemic has been sweeping over the 
¢ountry at an alarming rate of speed, 
ai athering its victims from all the dif- 
erent paths of horticultural life. The 
ose specialist, the dahlia enthusiast, 
r the delphinium fan may suddenly 
: all in line and surprise himself by se- 
‘Is thituring a few species of cacti for study 
riendg, pleasure. 
littl! Accepting the fact that cacti are 
al lestopular today, it might be interesting 
to try to find a reason for it. For the 
vevel} lant collector who is always on the 
¢ anf ookout for something odd, unique, or 
elinfamiliar, these desert plants afford 
1S 10iinusual interest. New varieties are 
OF th},eing discovered constantly, and col- 
 chiljectors are spending much time try- 
Sng to affix names to the species which 
vill be acceptable to all cactus author- 
ties. No doubt there are many plants 
on the market today parading under 
eure titles which were given names 
Il OFVears ago by an early plant explorer, 
'S Tut, for the convenience of the stu- 
SnoWient and layman, some definite 
Nt O nomenclature must be provided if this 
'€ atityne of plant life is to be understood 
tsery dnd studied. 
| con 











g ele [LIMINATING the collector from 
wets the discussion, what are the char- 
C€n' acteristics which attract the home 


hou! 
ack. 
P |e 
two- 
nurs- 
kets, 


gardener to the cactus? Is it the pe- 
culiar shape of the different species? 
A glance at a small number of the 
plants will indicate a diversity of form 
which will amaze the novice beyond 
“ECS expression. Or perhaps the variety 
ithir of color, both in stem and spines, 
1 all arouses the interest and stimulates 
Ver! the desire to own a few of these desert 
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by 
Edna Betts Trask 


The Author of “Southern 
California Gardening” Dis- 
cusses a Popular Plant Family 


inhabitants. To the inexperienced, 
the word “cactus” brings up a mental 
icture of terrible thorns—perhaps 
eo of some recent personal con- 
tact which is rather difficult to forget. 
These very thorns, though painful to 
touch, are many times tinted with the 
softest colors—some rose and pink, 
others mahogany, yellow, or cream. 
Many times the fleshy stems will have 
a mottled color of purple and green 
(Echinocereus coccineus) or a blending 
of soft green, cream, and pink 
(Opuntia monacantha variegata). There 
are many other possibie reasons for 
the appeal of the cacti to plant lovers 
all over the country, but to those who 
live in Southern California, it is their 
adaptability to arid conditions which 
probably makes them attractive. 

A glance at any cactus plant will re- 
veal an astonishing example of Mother 
Nature’s ingenuity in providing pro- 
tection for her plant children. Grow- 
ing in a situation which would mean 
sure death to tender, green leaves, 
this part of the plant has been reduced 
to spines. The stem of the cactus, 
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How to Butld 
The Cactus Garden 





instead of assuming a graceful, dainty 
form as in most green plants, has been 
transformed into a thick, juicy mass, 
capable of retaining a copious amount 
of water. The outer covering of the 
stem is hard and sometimes glossy, 
preventing evaporation at a time 
when water is unobtainable. Thus it 
can be seen that in a climate where 
rain comes only in the winter with a 
long period of summer drought, this 
great family of cactaceae plays an im- 
portant part in the horticultural life 
of the West. 

Many amateur gardeners entertain 
at some time a desire to grow a few 
cactus plants in their garden, but be- 
come discouraged when viewing such 
large collections as are seen in the 
Huntington Botanic Gardens in Pasa- 
dena. They think of their little gar- 
den with its limitations, and wonder 
how a place can possibly be made to 
accommodate cactus specimens. When . 
one considers the few needs of these 
desert plants, combined with their 
easy culture, it should not be difficult 
to provide space for them. For ex- 
ample, take the little garden in the 
photograph on page 17. Located on 
the south side of the house, beneath a 
window and adjacent to the cement 
driveway, these sun-loving plants 
thrive when the thermometer registers 
in three figures. 


i planning a cactus garden, keep in 
mind the fact that they are native 
to an area where the soil is sandy and 
coarse; where water is present only in 
winter; where the sun’s rays beat 
down 75 per cent of the 365 days; and 
last but not least, the very nature of 
their construction is such as will not 
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stand too much moisture on their 
juicy stems. Although many authori- 
ties disagree with me, I believe that 


more failure in growing cacti is 
due to overwatering, causing rot, 
than any other. In other words, 
provide perfect drainage for your 
plants. If you can build up your 
bed in order to provide a sloping 
surface, so much the better. It 
will assist the run-off when water- 
ing, and at the same time afford 
an attractive setting for the speci- 
mens. In any case, mix plenty ot 
sand, gravel, light soil, and 
broken plaster into whatever 
ground you select, as this will help 
greatly in preventing base rot. 

How to arrange the plants depends 
on the amount of space available. 
Naturally the planting will be more 
attractive if plenty of room can be 
allotted each cactus. But, in the gar- 
den of the average home owner, every 
available foot of ground is in use, and 
to find even ten square feet is usually 
a problem. So most cactus gardens 
are crowded. It might be suggested, 
however, that as far as possible, all 
plants of the same family should be 
placed together. A trip to the desert 
itself, especially in the Morongo Val- 
ley region, will do more to acquaint 
the novice with Nature’s method of 
distributing plants than volumes of 
reading-matter. Out here in the vast 
stretches of desert waste, the cacti are 
grouped in masses of the same genera 
where for ages the new growth has 
been blown down from the parent 
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This cactus answers to the 
name of Echinocactus grusoni 


stalk to lie prostrate until finally 
rooted at the base. 

As to arrangement of plants accord- 
ing to height, this depends on the 
rapidity of growth of the specimen 
and the ultimate height it will attain 
in later years. The Opuntias, for ex- 
ample, have some varieties which 
become bushes in a couple of years, 
while the “old man cactus” (Pilo- 
cereus senilis) is exceptionally slow in 

growth. Generally speaking, 
the taller specimens should be 
set towards the back in order 
not to crowd or conceal the 
smaller and more fragile plants. 

A good time to start.a cactus 
garden in Southern California 
is any time. This is strictly a 
personal opinion. If the trans- 
planting is being done in the 
rainy season, do not water 
unless a very hot, dry spell 
occurs. In summer, after July, 
at which time water should be 
withdrawn, the danger of base 
rot is less likely, which makes 
this time especially good for 
setting out the plants. 

When to water the cactus 
garden? I have seen this ques- 
tion dealt with many times, 
both in talks and in written 
articles, but I believe each 
gardener must answer this by 
experience. If you have planted 
your cacti according to their 
native habitat, why not give 


Left, another little plant with 
a big name—Opuntia bigelovi. 
At right, Cereus spachianus 
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them moisture at the time, and in the | 


gS 


quantity Nature gives it to them? In! 


the heaviest storms in January. | 
By April, the rain has practically 
stopped. By July, the atmos- 
phere is dry and the desert condi- 
tions are with us. 
withdraw water at this time, and 
do not worry about your plants 
until November or possibly De- 
cember. 

In buying cactus plants, ex- 
amine them for bruised roots or 
injured stems. If such are found, 
cut out the affected part, place 
in the open air, out of the sun, for 
a few days before "planting. Do not 
water, but let Nature heal the injury 
in her own way and add to your 
knowledge of horticulture. 


Southern California, the rainy season 
usually starts in November with 


~ 


Therefore, | 


od 


~~ 


One other precaution before leav- | 
ing the subject of culture: Do not | 
make the mistake of giving your’ 


plants animal fertilizer. It takes a 
long time to exhaust the soil where 
cacti are planted—they seem to 
thrive in infertile ground. A little 
bonemeal, however, 1s good. 

And now to turn to the individual 
varieties which the amateur might 
enjoy having in his first collection. 
What an endless problem this would 
be if actually attempted! With all 
the many personal tastes among plant 
growers, can you imagine anything 
more conducive to an argument than 
to try to pick out a few indispensable 
cactus varieties! Here are a number 
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which I have enjoyed in my own ama- 
teur garden. In the Opuntia group, 
there are many attractive forms. 
0. macrodasys, a flat-leaved, jointed 
type, with a soft green stem, covered 
with tufts of brown, tiny spines. O. 
monacantha variegata is a taller plant, 
—_ a mottled stem of green, cream, 
and delicate pink. O. ursina, some- 
times called the “grizzly bear,” is 
literally smothered with long, white 
spines. O. ramoissima is different 
from the foregoing in that the stem 
assumes a cylindrical shape. The sur- 
face is covered with extra long, single, 
yellow spines, a decided contrast to 
the ‘ ‘grizzly bear.” O. digelovi is rather 
a dangerous member of the Opuntia 
group because of its barbed thorns. 
Place it in the back of the garden 
where you will not brush against it. 


And this one is Echinocereus 
rigidissimus, but we call it 
the porcupine’s bonnet 
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Among the Mammillarias, there are 
many desirable varieties. Most of 
them are globular in shape and can 
be safely placed towards the front of 
the cactus bed. M. grayoni, or rather 
Phellosperma tetrancistra, which has 
a cluster form of growth, is covered 
with little protuberances or warts, 
from which grow thousands of fine, 
white spines. 

Other varieties which will surely 
please the inexperienced are Echino- 
cereus engelmanni, Echinocereus rigid- 
issimus (Rainbow Cactus), Astro- 
phytum myriostigma (Bishopshood), 
Mammillaria dioica, and the “old 
man cactus” (Pilocereus senilis). 


An attractive little cactus gar- 
den with two of its roomers 
in detail. The one at right 
is Astrophytum myriostigma 


To those who are unacquainted 
with the large family of cactaceae, | 
suggest a trip to some prominent pri- 
vate collection where the many at- 
tractive specimens are properly la- 
beled. There is no better way to se- 
lect varieties than actually to see 
them growing. What might please 
one person may not be so attractive 
to another. But make an attempt to 
see these strange creatures of the 
desert and be ready to realize the 
wonders of Nature. Too many per- 
sons accept the other fellow’s descrip- 
tion of plants because of lack of time 
to roam around. Get more pleasure 
out of Nature’s gardens—there is no 
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admission fee! There are sure to be 
one or more cacti collections in your 
neighborhood. 

The greatest of Nature’s cacti gar- 
dens extends across the southwestern 
part of the United States—particu- 
larly in Arizona and New Mexico. A 
trip across these states, especially in 
spring, will reveal many fascinating 





















varieties of cacti, and all who are in- 
terested in such plants will enjoy 
studying them in their native habitat. 

It is important, however, that we 
buy our cacti from reliable dealers 
rather than attempt to transplant 
them from the desert. Plant robbers 
have already destroyed so much of 
the exquisite beauty of our Southwest, 
we who love plants must do our part 
in conserving what is left. 

Epiror’s Note:—A Cactus and 
Succulent Society of America has re- 
cently been organized for those who 
are interested in the subject. If you 
wish further information regarding 
the organization, just let us know. 
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PHUTOGKAPH BY LAVAL CO., INC. 


HE proper cookery of game fish begins 


the instant they are taken from the 
water—and this is something you can mail to 
any fisherman whom you have reason to sus- 
pect of designs involving gifts of fish. The 
very first thing after a fish is removed from 
his native home, he should be killed. A rap 
against a rock or the side of the boat, or a 
blow on the back of the head or, best of all, 
knife severance of vertebrae will do the trick 
painlessly and instantly. 
Next, the fish, trout especially, should be 
placed in a basket or creel of willow. The 
open construction of such a container lets the 
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How A FISHERMAN 


CooKS FISH 


by 
Tod Powell 


Who Has Learned at 
First Hand All About 
Western Camp Life 


air circulate through and keeps 
the catch sweet. A canvas bag or 
sack will not do this, and, placed 
in such a container, fish will 
sweat or soften very rapidly. 

If your fisherman doesn’t clean 
each trout carefully in his gift to 
you, you shouldn’t wait until sun- 
rise to shoot him. At any rate, it 
is best that fish should be cleaned 
as soon as possible after taking. 
If they can be dressed, either then 
or afterward, without the use of 
water, so much the better. 
Rightly, water should not touch a 
fish from the time he’s lifted out 
of it, a wriggling, kicking fighter, 
until just before he goes into the 
pan. During all this interim, they 
should be keptclean, cool, anddry. 

When your fish are clean, hang 
them up, head down for better 
drainage, in a cool place. If you 
have to handle them in an unpro- 
tected spot, take some means to 
keep insects away from them. It 
you put them in a refrigerator, 
never let them touch the ice, as to 
do so will impair their flavor. 














One of the 
chief joys of a 
fishing trip is 
eating the fish 


After catch- 
ing, kill fish at 
once, and put 
in willow creel 
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Certain kinds of fish, notably black bass, taken 
from muddy water, should be skinned rather than 
scaled. Scaling removes the inedible armor where- 
with Mr. Bass protects himself, but does not get rid 
of the distasteful flavor of mud. Skinning a fish 
may sound like a difficult task but it is not. It’s 
really much simpler and a whole lot cleaner than 
dressing them. To do it, remove the fins, loosen the 
skin with a sharp, small knife—a good, thin-bladed 
paring knife is very handy for the work, if sharp— 
loosen the skin just behind the gills, and then pull 
down on it, toward the fish’s tail. Some fishermen 
like to use a small pair of pliers for this job. It 
should come away easily, especially if coaxed a little 
with your sharp knife, and there’s your fish, ready | 
for cooking. | 


BRB or other fish taken from spring-fed running 
water, however, will be well-flavored and can 
be scaled instead of skinned. To scale a fish, lay 
him on the table, take the tail in your left hand, and 
with your right hand scrape the fish, tail to head, 
with a fairly dull knife. There are patent scalers 
made for the purpose that are very good. They are 
like a knife but have a saw-tooth back edge. The | 
points of the saw-teeth catch and remove the scales _| 
better than any straight blade will do. At all events, 
use a dull knife as scaling is not so good for the 
edge of a sharp one and a sharp blade will catch 
instead of sliding and dragging as it should. 


Strike three—and Mr. Fish is out! 
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Once scaled, many cooks prefer to lay black bass in 
brine for an hour or so before cooking—that is, if the fish 
were taken from muddy water. Bass may be baked, 
boiled, fried, or broiled by any of the methods described 
later in this article. 

Trout, on the other hand, are almost universally fried, 
either in deep or shallow fat. Before cooking, trout should 
be washed. Add a little salt to a pan of water, immerse 
the trout in it for a half minute or so, then rinse through 
several clear, cold waters. Do not leave the fish in the 
water longer than necessary. Dry them inside and out 
with a clean cloth. 

Small trout, running from one-fourth pound to one 
pound in weight, should be fried whole, but it is just as 
well to cut larger trout into medium-sized pieces. Dip 
the flesh into beaten egg, then roll it in fine bread or 
cracker crumbs, cornmeal, or flour into which a little 
salt has been mixed. Have the fat hot and put the fish 
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Lakes and streams in Rainier 
National Park abound in trout 





into it, just like you were frying potatoes in 
deep fat. Use a heavy, deep pot—a Dutch 
oven or an old-fashioned iron kettle. Any 
of the good vegetable shortenings, lard, or 
salad oils are excellent tor frying fish. A 
wire basket—the same one you use for fry- 
ing potatoes—is a handy container and 
makes it easy to withdraw the fish when 
done, as cooking makes them tender and 
flaky and hard to handle. 

The fat should be hot but not smoking. The fish should 
remain in it long enough to become done through, and as 
this period varies with the size of the fish and the temper- 
ature of the grease, it is difficult to state in minutes. 
Actually, the appearance of the fish and your own judg- 
ment will guide you better in this, after you have cooked 
one or two fish, than any set rule. If you doubt whether 
a fish is done, try flaking the meat a little with the fork; 
if done it should break quite easily and with a granular 
fracture where the fork is twisted in it. 

When done, remove your fish to a soft cloth or to some 
brown paper or white desk blotters to drain away the 
surplus fat. Remove to a platter, previously heated, and 
garnish with parsley, lemon, and such trimmings. Take 
a big platter; you’ll want it to contain all the trout needed 
to satisfy the family’s appetite if you cook them this way. 

To pan-fry the fish, proceed as already indicated except 
that the fat should not much more than cover the bottom 
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of the pan. Heavy iron or alumi- 
num skillets are excellent articles 
for this purpose. Have the fat hot, 
pop your fish in, and cover them 
up. After a few minutes, turn them 
over so that both sides will be 
nicely browned. A _ long-handled 
fork or cake-turner is good for this, 
as the grease frequently spits and 
sputters. Butter, clear fats, and 
vegetable oils of various sorts are 
all good for this justly popular method of fish cookery. 

This sort of cooking is well adapted to the ordinary 
pce fish that comprise the bulk of the catches today. 

’ve eaten thousands, I suppose, of such fish and the most 
tasty of the lot were some prepared by my old friend and 
fellow-angler, Colonel Goree of Texas. I liked them so 
well I made him tell me how he did it, and here’s the secret: 

He fries them in melted butter, into which he has 
stirred the juice of a lemon, a teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, a dash 
of cayenne, and some paprika. Man, you’ve never tasted 
anything like them, either in camp or at home. 

If, however, you want to be especially Ritzy 1 in prepar- 
ing such fish, there is one of Joseph Leiter’s “Favorite 
Old Recipes” that has never been beaten. Here it is, 
just as he gives it: 


Brook Trout En Papillote 


“Make good stuffing with fresh mushrooms and bread 
crumbs. Split and bone trout. Put them in well-buttered 
paper. Cut the paper in the shape of a double fish longer 
than the trout. Stuff, lay them in paper. Turn over the 
side that the juice will not run out. Bake twenty-five 
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Cooking Western Game 


HIS is the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Powell on the 
cooking of western game. 
second, telling how to cook veni- ote.” 
son, will appear in an early issue. 


minutes. Before serving cut enough 
off the top of the papillote to allow 
the guests to take the fish out. Put 
lemons around the dish, but there 
must be enough gravy in the papil- 
The lote. ““You’ll want to use vegetable 
parchment paper for the “papil- 
Broiling methods differ with the 
size of the fish. For small ones, do 
not remove the heads, but lay the 
little fellows on a broiler and cook them under fairly high 
heat in your gas or electric broiler. Get your fish up 
pretty close to the flame or element. Anyway, make a 
quick job of cooking them. 
In broiling large fish, remove the head, split the fish 
down the back and lay them out on the grill. Broil under 


a moderate fire so that they will be cooked through. In. 


either case, lay strips of bacon across the fish while cook- 
ing; it flavors them nicely and adds interesting garnish 
to the dish when serving. 

As for time of cooking, it varies with the size of the fish, 
as well as the temperature of the oven and heat of the 
broiling flame. Try the fish with a fork; if the flesh is 
flaked easily it’s done. Rare fish does not flake readily 

nor do the flakes have a firm white color or the individual 
fibers show as clearly as when the fish is thoroughly 
cooked. 

All fish should be cooked done, but not overdone. All 
fish should be served on a hot plate or platter, or else an 
ice-cold one. Fish chills quickly, and there is nothing less 
palatable than lukewarm fish, unless it be lukewarm soup. 

To bake trout or other fish—and this is the method 
which is most favored for large fish—clean them very 

thoroughly, remove the fins but leave the head and 

tail on. Place in an open roaster, well buttered or 
Hi oiled so that the fish will not stick. Bake in a moder- 

ate oven until well done, basting frequently with 
the butter and drippings in the pan. 

A variation of this method is to butter the pan, 
put in the fish, pour in a cupful or so of milk, and 
cover closely before putting in the oven. This, 
however, is used more with sea fish than with fresh 
water varieties. 

Fish cooked by either method may be stuffed with 
a bread dressing like that used for chicken or turkey, 
and, especially when they have little flavor of their 
own, this is very effective. To do this, simply en- 
large with a knife the cavity left after dressing the 
fish, fill this with the dressing, sew it up, and bake. 
Use dressing sparingly, however, for it will swell 
and may burst the fish open. 

One of the best fish dinners I ever ate was erected 
on a foundation of cold boiled steelhead, but the 
cooking of that fish could have been applied equally 
well to salmon or any large trout. This fish was 
simply cleaned and then boiled whole. Since a four- 
or five-pound fish is too large to go in an ordinary 
pot, this one was boiled in the lower half of a large 
roaster. The fish was laid on the grill that comes 
with these roasters, covered with boiling water, a 
teaspoonful of salt added, and it was cooked until 
done. (Ordinarily about ten minutes per pound is 
allowed for heavy fish.) It was then carefully taken 
out, drained, allowed to cool, and chilled in a re- 
frigerator. When cold, Mr. Fish was covered com- 
| pletely witha layer of onions, beets, tomatoes, and 
cucumbers, all sliced thin, over 
which a French dressing was 
poured. The whole was garnish- 
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ed with lemons and parsley, 


the Kings River and it certainly was delicious! 
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Here’s a Good Yarn by F. E. Ferree 


NOW YOU 
TELL ONE! 


INK LANNEN and I were 

down on the Copper River flats, 
near Cordova, Alaska, one cold, 
stormy afternoon in November. Most 
of the birds had already gone south. 
We were in hopes of getting just one 
more shot at a flock of geese before 
they had all left for the land of gun 
clubs and “no hunting” signs. A 
blusterous north wind was blowing 
down off Sheridan glacier and with it 
came rain and snow. There was a 
thin layer of ice over the ponds, and 
this, covered with a few inches of 
snow, made the going rather treach- 
erous. We had to watch every step, 
to keep from getting into one of those 
deep holes which are very common 
out on the flats. 

We finally reached our blinds, and 
after waiting there for several hours 
without sighting a bird of any kind, 
we gave up and started out on a six- 
mile hike back home. It would be 
dark within an hour, and it always 
pays to get out of those flats before 
the sun goes down. Just as we were 
crossing an open sand bar, a lone 
mallard sailed high over head. It was 
the first bird we had seen all day. I 
took a shot at him for luck, and to my 
surprise down he came. 

My bird fell some 75 yards from 
where I shot, and after retrieving him, 
I started on the run to catch up with 
Kink, who had gone ahead. What did 
I do, but run right into one of those 
holes, through the thin ice, and drop 
clear out of sight in that ice cold 
water. Wowie, it was cold! Ina jiffy, 
I bounded out of that hole, luckily 
holding on to my gun, and stood there 
on the bar soaked to the skin. Know- 
ing what it meant to be caught like 
that, so far from home, and with the 
weather getting colder all the time, 
the only thing to dc was to wring as 
much water out of my clothes as pos- 
sible and head for home on the double. 

Just as I started wringing out my 
heavies, with all my other clothes in a 
wet heap beside me, Kink hollered 
out, “Get down, here they come.” 
What a predicament to be in! No 
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blind any- 
where near, I, 
dressed just 
like September 
Morn, my gun 
all full of mud and 
water, and four big 
Canadian honkers 
headed straight for 
the bar I was on. 
Realizing this would 
be about the last 
shot we would get at a goose that fall, 
I grabbed my gun and made ready for 
them. It dawned on me then that I 
had emptied the magazine the first 
thing after crawling out of that hole, 
to prevent the shells from swelling in 
it. Where was my ammunition? After 
digging around in that pile of wet 
clothes, I found my shell vest and 
started loading as fast as I could. I 
was shivering, my teeth were chatter- 
ing, and my fingers were blue from 
the cold. I managed to get four shells 
in the magazine when Kink opened 
fire. 


O Bindg were coming in right over 
him, and apparently had not seen 
me out there in the open. Kink fired 
six shots, and although a good shot, 
got only one bird. The other three 
birds veered slightly and headed 
straight over me, but they were climb- 
ing fast. There was no time to lose. 
In went a shell, but due to my numb- 
ness, and anxiety to get ready to 
shoot, I grabbed the stock too tightly, 
and accidentally fired, tearing a big 
hole in the snow in front of me. In 
went another shell, and as though fate 
was against me, the same thing hap- 
pened again. What a break! In went 
another shell, more carefully this 
time. The geese had already passed 
over head, and were fast leaving those 
parts. I took a good aim and missed. 
In went the fourth and last shell. 
They were just about out of range 
now, but I had to get me a goose. 

A miracle happened! Those three 
birds, flying in a line, climbing, and 
going straight away from me, dropped 
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To prove my story is true 


like a shot. Could I be seeing 
things? No, there they were. 
Two of them hit the bar like a 
truck horse falling off the 
Woolworth Building, while the third 
one volplaned down with a broken 
wing. I’ve heard of people getting 
buck fever, and I want to tell you that 
right here, I had goose fever, or was it 
chills? Anyway, I just stood there, as 
though stunned. Kink yelled to me 
to get that cripple before it got away. 

Dropping my gun, I took off out 
across that bar like a Comanche In- 
dian on the warpath, yelling at every 
breath. Soon my bird was in the 
alders, traveling fast, with me hot on 
his trail. What a chase that was. It 
lasted for fully a quarter of a mile, 
through alder brush, across streams | 
had to swim, but what did I care now? 
The water didn’t seem cold any more; 
and I was so numb that I didn’t real- 
ize that the brush was scratching me 
badly. Finally, old John Goose gave 
up the race, and turned, ready for 
battle. He clipped me a good one in 
the face with his good wing before I 
got the old strangle hold around his 
neck. 

When I got back to where Kink was 
he had picked up my two dead birds, 
had wrung out all my clothes, and 
hurriedly helped me get back into 
them. They surely felt warm! By the 
time I was dressed again, it was just 
about dark, and we hit out for home 
as fast as we could go. On the way, 
Kink laughed as I had never heard 
anyone laugh before. He said that the 
sight he had just witnessed was the 
funniest thing ever produced. Some- 
how, I couldn’t laugh, but after we 
reached home and I had a change into 
some warm, dry clothes, and had 
a cup of hot coffee, I laughed, too. 
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HOUSE DESIGNED BY WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 


There Must Be Romance in 


The Home You Build 


HE building of a home is such a 

personal thing that most of us 
resent delegating it to another. If, 
when we were ready to build, we could 
stop all other work and just build a 
house and watch it grow by our own 
labor, that would be a supreme enjoy- 
ment. Unfortunately or otherwise, 
today most of us must delegate the 
designing and building of our homes 
to people who are trained in these 
activities. We can to a certain extent, 
however, take part in the planning of 
our homes and make them our own 
personal creations. In the matter of 
simple and small houses, many will 
find it possible to create their own 
homes. In the small, peasant, domes- 
tic architecture of Europe, which is 
today copied a great deal, the work 
was done by the owners, working 
along with craftsmen. 

Let us suppose we are all going to 
be our own architects and wish to 
plan our homes. We must start then 
with a picture of our family in mind, a 
program of the room requirements, a 
cost or area limitation, a site survey 
(with contours, views, and _ trees 
marked), and a sun and wind dia- 
gram. Contours are not required on 
level lots. 

With these factors established the 
process is to work out a scheme which 
will approach the perfect solution. 


The life of the farmhouse 
centers under the gallery roof 
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Says 
William I. Garren 


SUNSET’S CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


We should also keep in mind that 
while planning, the design of exterior 
and interior must develop parallel. It 
will be easier if we understand the 
theories that underlie all good plan- 
ning, especially as applied to a home. 

To begin with, we should know 
what the functions of a house are, and 
just what our needs are. In living 
(outside of work) we eat, sleep, and 
play. As a component part of society, 
we are gregarious and neighborly. 
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We have friends. They visit us and 
admire our positions and our dwell- 
ings. Protection from Nature’s 
forces must be considered. Privacy 
from the group is also important; our 
aesthetic life, the enjoyment of beauty 
and order, as well. These are all our 
fundamental needs. 

Now let us consider how these 
needs are served within the home. 
Certain elements are common to all 
homes, whether large or small. Such 
elements are summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

First, there must be a place in 
which to cook—the kitchen. 

Second, we need a place in which to 
eat—the dining-room. Some people 
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eat in the kitchen, because it is warm 
or convenient; while others eat in the 
living-room, because it is enjoyable to 
eat in a large room and at the same 
time saves the cost of the dining-room. 

To care for our sleeping hours, we 
have bed spaces or bedrooms. Some 
sleep in living-rooms, others in bed- 
rooms designed for two persons, while 
some few persons prefer a separate 
sleeping-room for each member of the 
household. 

The leisure hours and hours for 
play and for avocations and entertain- 
ment are spent in the living-room. In 
olden times these were parlors and the 
family lived in the dining-room or 
kitchen, while the parlor housed the 
albums and stiff chairs. 

The sanitary department of a house 
is of course important. Baths and 
toilets are now considered essential in 
all American homes where sewerage 
disposal or septic tanks are possible. 


A Home 
In the Hills 


Designed by 
W. W. Wurster, 
Architect 


A HOUSE that embodies all 
the romance one could wish 
for is the one shown in the pho- 
tographs on these three pages. 
Built at the end of a spur in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, the de- 
sign grew with charming infor- 
mality out of the demands of the 
site. A garage of rammed earth, 
pisé de terre, stood in the midst 


- of large madrones and redwoods, 


looking off beyond a vineyard 
and an apple orchard below to 
the sandy beach of Monterey 
Bay. This “‘farm’’ is a place of 
peace and rest—of the realities 


We have now re- 
duced our house to 
its fewest possible 


terms—cooking, eat- ee a eye 


ing, sleeping, play- greene 
ing, and sanitation. \ 7 
Quite simple, is it 
not? Of course, we 
are not overlooking 
the fact that some 
families have base- 
ments, some have 
garages or stables, 
and some keep ser- 
vants and so " 
room for them. Ht 
These things, how- 
ever, are details not 
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Three separate 
bedroom groups | 
provide privacy for Li 
guests and family 








Here is the charming corner fireplace 
in the “‘yard group’? main bedroom 
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The “‘lookout’’ 








in the tower is 
a favorite place 


common to all. 
There are also 
many details or 
parts of rooms to 
be considered 
later. 

There are 
many elements 
outside the 
home, affecting 














our plans that 
must be consid- 
ered. We have 
Nature and its 








forces—wind, 
rain, snow, sun, 





rather than the formalities of 
life—and so it seemed imperative 
to make the house simple and 
direct, and free from any dis- 
torted or overstudied look. 

The rammed earth building 
formed the nucleus of a separate 
sleeping-unit, consisting of own- 
er’s room, dressing-room, 
bath, and guest room. High up 
over the water tank in the tower 
is a ‘‘lookout,’’ most romantic of 
sleeping-quarters. 

The main house stretches 
about two sides of the yard, 
which is paved with redwood 
discs set in sand. Garden and 
terrace walls are of hollow tile, 
and house walls are of rough 
vertical redwood boards, left 
without battens. 

Under the gallery roof the life 
of the farmhouse centers. Here 
on long benches vegetables are 
prepared, here the wood is 
stacked, here the supplies are 
brought to the service pantry 
which adjoins the: front door. 
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moon, all of 
which are con- 
trolling factors. 
Let-us later consider these forces in 
arranging the plan. 


OLR friends, too, exert quite an 
influence on our homes. We 
want our home to be the essence of 
hospitality, both in its outward ap- 
pearance and its inward use. Many 
would get their greatest enjoyment 
from parties and friendships and the 
admiration of neighbors. To some the 
envy of neighbors is a pleasant sensa- 
tion. 

There is also that all-important 
consideration, the outdoor use of the 
house. Many homes in the past had 
front lawns adorned with iron deer, 
and back yards with rubbish and iron 
pails. We all know now that this is 
wrong. We build for external beauty 
to be sure, but our homes are for our 
personal enjoyment. We need some 
outdoor privacy. It is not considered 
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good taste, in small towns or cities, to 
take sun baths on front lawns. There 
should be a sheltered garden leading 
from the house. Sleeping spaces out of 
doors in warm climates are very de- 
sirable. Wherever possible, the gar- 
den should grow out of and be 
planned with respect to the house; 
and glass openings should make one 
conscious that the garden is a part of 
the house and not a separate thing. 

In deciding upon the number of 
rooms in a house, outside of kitchen, 
dining-room, living-room, and bath, 
the discussion limits itself to how 
many bedrooms, a personal matter 
for each family to decide for its own 
requirements. Maids’ rooms, music 
rooms and book rooms are all matters 
of individual needs. In very large 
homes there are many special rooms 
serving particular needs of the mem- 
bers of the family and, if a large 
amount of entertaining is to be-done, 
there are guests’ cloak rooms with 
toilet facilities. 


IN lanning your home, the relation 
os rooms must be simple and 
orderly. It should be evident why 
rooms are in certain places. The 
rooms should be placed so that public 
or general family uses are separated 
from personal and private uses. “Cir- 
culation” is a word which architects 
use to express that function of a plan 
that makes it easy for one to enter and 
walk from room to room, or part to 
part, with ease. Vistas between rooms 
and halls to the garden are always 
beautiful and add interest and ro- 
mance. Ceiling heights should be con- 
sidered in proportion to size of room; 
and the living-room, if large, might 
have a higher ceiling than other parts 
of the house. Wide door 
openings or arches between 
the main rooms and _ hall 
give an air of freedom. 
Every room should have its 
general furniture arrange- 
ment planned along with 
the room plan. Make your 
plan so that it will conjure 
up a story book romance at 
every angle, in every use, 
and you will have a success- 
ful house. 

Privacy in a house, that 
is, between members of a 
family, involves separate 
bathrooms, dressing-rooms, 
studies, dens, sewing-rooms, 
and the like. These again 
are matters of personal con- 
sideration. The purse rule 
is a good general rule—it 
generally decides such fac- 
tors for us. As psycholo- 
gists make us more and 
more conscious of our per- 
sonalities, greater privacy 
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becomes necessary. To preserve 
proper friendliness between members 
of a family there are two equally 
effective methods of planning. One is 
to have more privacy. The other is to 
have less privacy. 


AS to the size of rooms, again your 
purse will tell you. It is usually a 
problem of how large you can afford 
to make them. All people know how 
large they should be, but not how 
small they can be. I thought perhaps 
I could set down some sizes, but after 
glancing over many plans, I decided 
that any size is a proper size, if it fits 
your needs and your purse. 

Bedrooms should have closets. All 
houses should have, off the hall, separ- 
ate closets for guests’ wraps, linens, 
soiled linen, cleaning implements and 
table boards. Bathrooms should have 
medicine and towel cabinets. Living- 
rooms should have a fireplace and 
beok shelves—with books on the 
shelves. Kitchens should have built- 
in cabinets in which there is a specially 
planned place for everything. There 
should be storage space, a laundry, a 
porch, a garage, and a furnace room. 
Since the advent of Spanish low- 
roofed architecture, attics have fallen 
into disuse. 

Arrangement is something difficult 
to talk about. Perhaps we can best 
approach it by solving the problem of 
exposure of rooms. In hot climates, 
kitchens should have northern ex- 
posures; in cold climates, or where 
they serve as warm living-places, they 
should have south and west exposures. 


The living-room floor is made 
of 12x24-inch boards laid in 
an attractive basket pattern 
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Bedrooms in hot climates face east 
and north; in temperate climates, east 
and south; in cold climates, south and 
west. Living-rooms should be planned 
with respect to view or sun or garden 


use. Dining-rooms are usually ar- 
ranged for sunset views. In hoc cli- 
mates, however, they face east for 
cool afternoon exposure or outdoor 
dining-terraces. Children’s rooms are 
usually given the preference for sun- 
light. Your ideal arrangement then, 
will be the one that, consistent with a 
good exterior design, gives each room 
the exposure best suited to its use. 

Arrange your plan so that you do 
not have to pass through bedrooms or 
bathrooms to get to the other rooms. 
In small houses passage through 
living-rooms and at times dining- 
rooms is not undesirable. Halls are 
city requirements and are not always 
essential in small towns where living 
is informal. In arranging your rooms 
or plan, remember that the trades- 
men’s or service entrance should not 
be in view of the family entrance. 
Raw food and supplies coming to the 
house should flow (as it is termed in 
industrial plants) from source to con- 
suming point. Kitchens should be de- 
signed for prepared food to flow from 
preparation point to table in progres- 
sive order. Soiled dishes should flow 
from dining-table to sink board, to 
dishpan, to dry rack, and finally to 
cabinets in progressive order. This 
type of planning will save many steps 
for the housewife or help. 


IVING-ROOMS and dining-rooms 
should, so far as possible, be 
protected from household noises and 
interruptions. The sound of a cream 
whipper during dinner will disturb 
one in the act of being the 
perfect host. Wall spaces 
should be arranged with re- 
spect to furniture and sun 
and ventilation, and not en- 
tirely for exterior design. 
The door between kitchen 
and dining-room should be 
toward the side and not in 
the center of a wall. Living- 
rooms are generally better 
with the entry doors on the 
long side of the room. Fire- 
places may be at the end or 
side of the room and are 
often interesting in the cor- 
ner. Bathrooms separated 
from living- and dining- 
room walls—silent plumb- 
ing notwithstanding—will 
now and then save a blush 
during the bridge game. 
We will not discuss 
beauty or design in this 
article on planning, except 
to say that no plan, and in 
fact (Continued on page 51 
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The Problem 
» of Storage 


oor 
are 

un- re 

en, by Edgar 

ha ‘ 

aoe Harrison 

” Wileman 

or 

ns. 

gh 

1g- { ORE storage space is the cry. Whether it be in 
ire * planning a new home, restoring an old one, or 
LYS adding a piece of furniture, cupboard room, hanging- 
ng space, extra shelves, and additional accommodations are 
ms demanded. The reason must be that we have more 
es- things to store, more clothes, more kitchen utensils, 
ot more playthings for the children, and more books and 
pe. magazines. It may be that we are tidier than we used 
he to be and like to have “‘a place for everything 

in and everything in its place.” Peep into the 

n- average dresser drawer or clothes closet 

le- and see if this is not true! Cer- 

m tain it is that the more modern the 

S- house is, the more thought and 

Ww study are given to practical, 

to workable ideas for useful stor- 

to age space in all rooms with- 

is out adding unnecessarily to 

»S the expense or cutting 


down valuable floor space. 
Huge built-in features, 

1S such as desks, bookcases 

ye with glass doors, and buf- 

d fets or side-boards, such 

n as were fashionable 15 or 

b 20 years ago, are not con- 

e sidered desirable in the 

S newer homes. The effect 

- too often produced by these 

n fixtures is one of extreme 

- “woodiness.” When built of 
mahogany or any very dark 

1 wood they give a depressing, stuffy 

4 atmosphere. One of the most effec- 

1 tual ways really to modernize an old 

. home is to tear out much of the heavy wood- 

r work in the shape of the articles enumerated 

: above, as well as those semi-divisions composed of book- 

cases with columns above which divide many dining- and 

living-rooms. 


WINDOW SEAT is permissible when it hides some 

undesirable feature or really seems to belong to the 
well-planned decorative scheme, but should not be toler- 
ated when it takes up valuable space which might be used 
to better advantage. Certain built-in features in our Co- 
lonial style houses may be classed as decorative as well 
as useful. Many Colonial rooms are paneled and painted 
white. A large wood mantel may be a feature of the room 
with cupboards built on either side, through the glass 
doors of which may be seen colorful books or silver 
and china. These same rooms may have a corner niche 
or cupboard built in for the display of ornaments. All 
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A cozy corner in 
an upstairs hall 


Chintz dresses up 
the linen closet 


these structures are deco- 
rative provided they are 
well designed and in cor- 
rect proportion. 
The newer homes, and 
especially those with a 
Spanish feeling, may have 
shelves for books and orna- 
ments let into the wall. These 
are sometimes placed in the wall 
on either side of a fireplace, but 
there is no fixed location for these 
open shelves. One may be constructed 
to balance a door or window on the other side 
of the room or be placed conveniently near a reading- 
chair. Do not, however, spoil a long wall by having 
shelves let in in the only available space for sofa or piano. 
Among the pieces of movable furniture which provide 
storage space are the decorative cabinets, which are par- 
ticularly attractive in a living-room. There is the lealian 
Credenza, the Spanish Varguefio, the French Commode, 
the English Court Cupboard, or even the Chinese lacquer 
cabinet, all useful storage pieces for the various styles of 
homes. They may be used for books, magazines, music, 
loose photographs, or to hold that heterogeneous collec- 
tion of articles which accumulate in the average living- 
room. 
The popular secretary, a desk with drawers below and 
bookcase above, is suitable for many homes. It combines 
su many features in one piece of furniture and is a happy 
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combination of utility and deco- 
ration. Perhaps we usually asso- 
ciate them with Colonial homes, 
but they were designed and made 
in England before coming into 
vogue in this country. They were 
also made in one form or another in other countries, so 
there should be no difficulty in finding a style to suit your 
home. A magazine rack or stand is a useful addition toa 
living-room; it helps in keeping a room tidy as well as 
allowing one to find quickly any desired magazine. 

Storage space for dining-room utilities naturally de- 
pends on the size of both house and family. The newest 
vogue calls for a as little as possible in the way of 
china, linen, or glassware in this room. The pantry, 
usually located between the kitchen and the dining-room, 
is the storage place for dining-room equipment. It is here 
that cupboards should be built, using to the limit all 
available wall space. Shelves 
should vary in height, and 
drawers also; much valuable 
space is lost by having to 
devote a space twelve inches 
high to the storage of cups 
or sherbet glasses. 


N the dining-room the 

usual pieces of furniture 
may be placed according to 
the wall space. If it is neces- 
sary to keep china, glass- 
ware, or linen in this room, 
then careful attention must 
be given to the selection of 
buffet, server, and china 
cabinet so that they may 
hold all articles needed for 
daily use. Space must be 
found in kitchen cupboards 
for the surplus. 

The kitchen is the work- 
shop of the home and should 
therefore be equipped with 
the best in labor-saving de- 
vices and planned with a 
view to the saving of every 
possible step. The stove is 
sometimes set on a tiled top 
cupboard, the height of the 
usual stove legs. This cup- 
board holds pots and pans 
which are “right there” 
when needed, and the inside 
surfaces of the cupboard 
doors are fitted to hold lids 
and covers so that every- 
thing is at hand. Cupboards as 
in general should be built up to the ceiling, for while the 
top shelves may be out of reach, yet there are scores of 
articles which are needed only occasionally, and therefore 
may be stored on these higher shelves. In addition to 
the useful and attractive built-in features, there may well 
be a good kitchen cabinet. These scientifically planned 
conveniences combine the utmost in accommodation with 
a minimum amount of floor space. All kitchen wood- 
work is gayly tinted today and the cabinet is naturally 
painted to harmonize. 

In the hall, a clothes closet should be planned near the 
front door with a convenient full length mirror in the 
back of the closet door. There should be plenty of hooks, 
a shelf top and bottom, and space for golf sticks, tennis 
rackets, and other sports equipment that the family uses. 
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A roomy buffet provides ample 
space for china and silver 


If a man is fortunate enough to 
have a den, it is here that much 
material may be stored. Most 
men like to accumulate things; 
perhaps they have a mania for 
collecting—a relic of their boy- 
hood days. The majority of “collections” of any kind are 
a nuisance when it comes to finding a place for them, so 
by all means plan a den for the man who has a bug for 
collecting things, even if it has to be in the attic or the 
basement. 

Notice the illustration where a corner of an upstairs 
landing has been made into a useful sewing- or reading- 
nook. A window seat, which is a magazine repository, 
has a cushion covered in the same semi-glazed cretonne 
as the window curtains. On either side small shelves were 
built into the wall, and these are filled with books and 
ornaments. A convenient chair stands near, together 
with a low table for work or 
tea and a lamp for illumina- 
tion at night. 

When we come to plan 
equipment for bedroom stor- 
age, there are many good 
ideas which may be carried 
out at little cost. First of 
all, bedroom furniture to- 
day is planned for greatest 
utility and with space-sav- 
ing devices. More drawers, 
with plenty of small ones, 
allow articles to be found 
more quickly—always pro- 
vided you know which 
drawer they are in! These 
same drawers are parti- 
tioned and often have little 
sliding devices in them for 
general utility. Many dress- 
ing chests are made taller, 
allowing room for an extra 
drawer. Hanging shelves or 
even built-in shelves are 
permissible both for utility 
and decoration. Closet and 
dressing-room features are 
perhaps even more numer- 
ous now than kitchen de- 
vices. A charming linen 
closet feature is illustrated 
on the preceding page. It 
shows an open cupboard 
having the inside of the door 
lined with a small allover 
design glazed chintz, and 
a smart plaited chintz edg- 
ing runs along the shelves. 

Small drawers in the closet should be provided with 
little partitions to contain rolled up hose. Sloping 
shelves or those unique patented features for shoes should 
be built in, and there should be a good supply of well- 
shaped clothes hangers. Small hat stands, sliding trays, 
hampers for soiled linen, trouser hangers, and tie holders 
should be provided in every bedroom closet, with such 
other accommodations as the personal requirements of 
the occupant may necessitate. 

There is ample scope in the average closet for the exer- 
cise of considerable ingenuity. Much space is wasted in 
most closets. A little thought and some small appliances 
and fittings will soon convert a “hole in the wall” into a 
convenient and space-saving wardrobe, besides allowing 
you to find things more easily and to dress more quickly. 
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We Learn 
About Lupines 


from 
Sydney B. 
Mitchell 


UST as a generation or two ago the French 

plant breeders took the tall hardy phloxes 
of the eastern American woods, and, after cross- 
ing and selection, returned them to us as won- 
derful midsummer border materials, so in our 
own day the English have taken our Pacific 
Coast lupines, annual, perennial, and shrubby, 
and from them have developed some of the 
best of our new garden plants. These improve- 
ments in the appearance of the wildlings, in the 
way of larger flowers, bigger spikes of bloom, 
and more lovely colors, do not affect the original 
preferences of the parents as regards culture, so 
it is desirable to consider the natural conditions 
under which they are found. 

While the annual lupines are widely scattered 
over the West, it is in California that they most 
abound. The climate of the golden state is 
beautifully adapted to growing annuals—early 
fall rains to germinate the seed scattered in 
summer, a winter of moisture, but enough sun- 
shine to keep them growing nicely, a late spring 
or early summer for perfect flowering, and a 








PHOTOGRAPH BY J. HORACE MACFARLAND 
Every westerner knows the lupine 











dry, sunny summer to ripen the seed. This dry 
summer climate is far less favorable to herba- 
ceous perennials; much water has to be given those in 
our gardens coming from sections where there is more 
summer rain. This being so, the gardener in California or 
other localities where such conditions prevail will realize 
his advantage with annual lupines and his handicap with 
herbaceous perennial ones. He simply cannot grow the 
latter with the ease and success of one who has the cli- 
mate of Puget Sound or of England, so if he has space for 
only a few lupines, his choice should be for the annual 
varieties. 


"TERE are dozens of species from California, Texas, 
Spain, Palestine, and other regions, but compar- 
atively few are to be found in seed catalogues. I commend 
for first choice of annuals the selected and improved color 
forms of the western L. hartwegi, fine robust plants which, 
when given space, will make nice bushes covered in late 
spring or early summer with many spikes of flowers. Its 
height, about 2% feet, and its range of colors make it the 
nearest possible substitute for the perennial L. polyphyllus 
for southern California gardens. I remember, when in 
Santa Barbara in early May, seeing lovely drifts of its 
skyblue form in a walled garden. There are also dark 
blue, rose, and white selections offered by coast seedsmen. 
Less commonly found are the slightly shorter Lupinus 
menziesi (syn. sulphureus), with attractive spikes of yel- 
low flowers; the taller and robust L. pi/osus, in dark blue; 
the blue and white and the cream and pink garden forms 
of L. mutabilis, equally as tall, about three feet, or the 
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many quite dwarf varieties in delicate pink, carmine and 
white, yellow shaded orange, and rich blue. I tried some 
of these last from the best known English seedsmen, and 
found them very neat, only about a foot high, and of real 
garden value. 

All annual lupines should be sown where they are to 
flower, preferably in the fall where the winters are not too 
hard, so as to get the advantage of the rains during their 
growth. Thin out to a foot apart. Sown in fall, they all 
flower in spring or early summer, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that they go to seed pretty soon after and their 
place must be filled with later summer annuals. 

A few years ago I bought an English garden book with 
a colored jacket picturing a border of irises and perennial 
lupines in Gertrude Jekyll’s garden, I believe. I fervently 
wanted to try just that combination in my California 
garden, which was full of irises. Since then, in the Eng- 
lish magazines I have seen dozens of pictures showing 
wonderful clumps of these lupines, and I have read cata- 
logue descriptions of named varieties calculated to drive 
one mad because the importation of the plants is prac- 
tically impossible. There is, however, a refuge in that 
seed 1s now offered of the best kinds, and though it will 
give considerable variation, a large proportion will come 
very much like the parent from which the seed was se- 
lected. Listen to these descriptions: Downer’s Delight, 
deep rose; Moerheimi, soft rosy peach; Eastern Queen, 
rosy buff and fawn; May Princess, rich violet blue; Snow- 
drift, pure white. Also, enticing mixtures are offered under 
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such names as Downer’s strain, Hark- 
ness strain, Six Hills hybrids, each the 
selection of some grower with his own 
preferences in preponderance of col- 
ors. But I know now that they are 
not for me, as my garden is on a dry, 
sunny hillside. 

True, I managed by frequent water- 
ing to flower a few plants sent me 
through the.kindness of a Seattle 
garden friend from a lupine specialist 
in Washington, and in a Hillsborough 
garden, twenty-five miles south of 
San Francisco, I saw nice clumps 
where the enterprising amateur had 
raised them from English seed and 
with lots of water, fertilizer, and some 
shade from the hot afternoon sun, had 
nice big clumps in good flower, the 
best I have ever seen in California. 
But from Oregon north these plants, 
all developed from L. polyphyllus, are 
radiantly happy, for they are quite 
at home, their parent being a wild- 
flower on the north Pacific Coast, 
luxuriating in damp places, such as 
the ditches along the railroad right- 
of-way between Portland and Seattle, 
where they make clumps in no way in- 
ferior to those of English gardens. So 
the amateurs—and professional gar- 
deners, too—of Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia should special- 
ize in these “hybrids” of L. poly- 
phyllus. 1 believe that most strains 
are pure polyphyllus, though the 
blood of LZ. arboreus is undoubtedly 
being introduced into some strains, 
but of that more in later paragraphs. 
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These lupines are easily raised from 
seed, either in flats or a shaded seed- 
bed outdoors, in fact they self-sow 
quite freely under favorable condi- 
tions. Do not plant them out too 
close, for when they make good 
clumps they should be from two to 
three feet apart. They are probably 
best treated as shortlived perennials, 
and, after they have flowered two or 
three seasons, may with advantage 
be discarded and replaced by young 
plants. To increase the stock of a 
named variety or some especially fine 
seedling, resort to division of the roots 
or make cuttings of the young side 
growths and root them in sand under 
a glass. As with many hardy herba- 
ceous plants, for example delphi- 
niums, seedlings are more vigorous 
than those grown from division or 
cuttings. 

There is one hope for the California 
gardener. The plant breeders have 
been crossing L. polyphyllus with the 
native Californian L. arboreus, and 
ultimately we may get strains with 
many of the qualities of the former, 
but with some of the drought-resist- 
ant character of the latter. 

Most Californians know L. arboreus, 
the tree lupine, even though its name 
is new to them. In the sand hills 
along the ocean south and west of 
the Golden Gate and bordering the 
early stretches of the Skyline Boule- 
vard out of San Francisco, it grows 
wild; a shrub four or five feet in 
height, sometimes less, on  wind- 


You called my heliotrope and mignonette 
Too-perfect ladies in their gauze and lace, 
Dressed for pale evenings by sad, dripping fountains, 
=o When a faint crescent veils a timid face. 


er - 
Vee. 


You answered they were strong like peasant people ¥yze-- 
Wearing with pride their fluted Sunday-best, ae, 

Wholesome of heart, with honest, sunburned faces 
Smiling above bright scarf and velvet vest. 


“Patrician is their perfume, it is true, { 
But peasants wear the scent of fields,” you said. | 
And now, dear love, in memory of you, 
I grow gay zinnias in my garden bed. i 
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blown mesas, each stem terminating 
in a raceme of the characteristic pea- 
shaped lupine flowers, in cream, prim- 
rose, or yellow. Its fondness for sandy 
soil and ability to get along without 
summer water are very evident. Of 
it English seedsmen offer improved 
forms, still mostly in shades of yellow, 
but now including also some blue and 
old gold. They are just as easily 
raised from seed as is L. polyphyllus, 
but they vary a good deal from the 
color of the parent. 

The tree lupines are coarse, strag- 
gling plants, best adapted to the re- 
moter parts of the garden, but ot 
value ber their ease of culture and 
their summer season of flowering. 
When they get old and unkempt, it is 
best to throw them away and re- 
place them with young plants. Here 
again it is possible to increase any de- 
sired form by means of cuttings. L. 
arboreus is not the only bush lupine. 

The coast valleys of southern Cali- 
fornia supply several varieties, and 
one Los Angeles specialist in native 
plants offers three kinds in gallon cans 
and also seed of the most widely dis- 
tributed one, L. paynei, ‘“Payne’s 
tree lupine.”” This last forms a round- 
topped bush from four to eight feet 
high with silvery green foliage. A 
color range of lavender, dark blue, 
rose pink, and white is claimed for its 
fragrant flowers, produced in racemes 
from eight to fifteen inches long. It, 
and indeed all the tree lupines, are ex- 
cellent for clothing rough, dry banks. 
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Each spring I laughed when you were planting zinnias. “ °% 

“What do you see in them?” I always said. N, ue 
To me they seemed such coarse and gaudy creatures, oh 

Flaunting their variegated yellow-red. hat ® ape 
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Beyond Our Garden 


A Letter Which Will 
Interest Every Gardener 
Whose Vacation Ticket 
Reads,“‘To the Northwest” 


EAR SUNSET EDITORS: 

May I doa little broadcasting 
through your friendly western 
magazine at this, the beginning of 
the summer vacation season? Like 
the most of you, I, too, am debat- 
ing where to go this year and what 
to see, and to help me decide the 
question, I have accumulated a 
collection of circulars, folders, and 
printed matter put out by trans- 
portation companies and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Now, helpful 
and interesting as this material is, 
it fails me in one respect—it says 
little about the gardens, fiower 
shows, or fiestas in the various 
communities. Personally, when I 
visit a city, I like to spend a few 
hours inspecting gardens—public 
and private—to gather bouquets of 
ideas which I can later transplant 
to my own Seattle garden. 

I find that the publicity material 
for our own Charmed Land is also 
somewhat lacking in this respect. 
For that reason I should like to re- 
mind all western travelers who 
love gardens that one has not seen 
the Northwest country unless he 
has stood in a sunny hillside garden 
on the very edge of the Sound where 
delphinium, foxgloves, poppies, and 
daisies nod greeting to all the 
great ships sailing by. 

I would remind you 
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her gown, the prince 





also that during the 
summer months, the 
regal lily reigns supreme 
in most northwest gar- 
dens—that royal lady 


One of many places in 
The Charmed Land 
where ‘‘loveliness keeps 
house’’—a bird sanc- 
tuary on the shore of 
Lake Washington 


with his feather.” 
Then there are the 

rock gardens, hun- 

dreds and hundreds 


of them, some of 


of the flowers whose an- 

cestors, rescued by dar- 

ing plant explorers from the heights of 
Tibet, were brought to this country in 
order that she might sway her golden 
scepter over our hearts. I would urge 
you to visit the great lily farms along 
the Columbia where acres of these 
lilies are grown commercially, -the 
bulbs being shipped to all parts of our 
country. Here, too, you will be 
greeted by miles of smiling pansy 
faces—purples, yellows, whites, and 
blacks—best described, I think, by 
the little girl poet as “Velvets, the 
king with his cloak, the queen with 
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which have gained 

world fame because 
ot their beauty; for The Evergreen 
Playground is not merely green! There 
are magic carpets galore, of pinks and 
blues and snowy white, and soft 
lavenders and purples as well—rain- 
bows of color splashed on gray rocks 
with at least one pot of gold for every 
rainbow. 

Here, in the midst of attractive 
homes and charming gardens, stand 
our city parks, each a great garden in 
itself where one may walk through a 
sea of roses and rhododendrons, ferns, 
and fir trees, each variety carefully 
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labeled. These parks of our Charmed 
Land are more than horticultural col- 
lections; they are arboretums of 
beauty, each nook and corner packed 
with fairy color schemes and practical 
landscaping ideas which the traveler 
may carry home along with his other 
vacation memories. Even the park 
keepers here are delighted to stop 
their digging, spraying, or whatever 
they are doing, to explain in detail 
just what care each plant or shrub 
requires in order to make it a happy 
inhabitant of your garden. 

With our giant mountains, rushing 
rivers, and blue lakes, we offer much 
of beauty to you who visit the North- 
west, but remember, you have not 
seen our true beauty spots until you 
have seen the glory of our gardens, 
the beauty that lies just beyond our 
garden gates!—Mrs. M. E. H., Seattle. 
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by 
Katherine Ames Taylor 


Who Has Dined Extensively 
and Intenstvely from the Mexican 
Border to the Canadtan Line 


NE of the earmarks of a real traveler, I find, is his 

ability to mention casually “that little restaurant 
in Soho where everybody goes for bouillabaisse”’ or to refer 
off-hand to a market stall in Italy “where the tagliarini is 
made by one inspired.” Art galleries and ruined castles 
fade into insignificance by comparison, while unimportant 
hamlets stand out with startling clearness because of some 
new and delicious food discovered there. 

Yet eating, like another well-known institution, begins 
at home, and it is not necessary to cross the ocean to be- 
come mighty persuasive about this matter of foods. For 
this country, it seems, is not only geographically divided, 
but gastronomically, as well. Every section has its 
specialties, and only the initiated know to a nicety just 
where to order what. For the rest of us, there is a lot of 
field work to be done, lest we make the mistake of order- 
ing salmon along the shores of the Great Lakes, where 
white fish is king, or demand baked apples for breakfast in 
Imperial Valley where grapefruit is grown. Full many a 
trip has been marred by no greater calamity. 

Here in the West I venture to speak up myself with 
something of an air, too, for in the course of our wander- 
ings, we have eaten extensively and intensively up and 
down the Pacific Coast, collecting food finds with the 
same zest that some collectors have for brasses or lalique 
glass. Some of these discoveries seem worth passing 
along to others in quest of distinctive dishes of the West. 


ECENTLY a well-known New York editor remarked 

feelingly to me, “One of the best reasons I know for 
coming to California is to eat an abalone steak.” It hap- 
pened to be one of Pop Ernest’s triumphs which called 
forth this tribute, and it was well deserved, too, for no- 
body in the world can prepare abalone steak more tempt- 
ingly than can Pop. In fact, he admits that it was he who 
put the pop in the popularity of this dish, in that little 
cafe of his perched on stilts at the entrance to the wharf at 
Monterey! 

For years and years, abalone was a staple food with the 
Indians, judging by the thousands of shells found in the 
shell mound's 
which mark the 
site of ancient 
Indian rancherias, 
or villages, which 
once dotted this 
coast from San 
Diego to Puget 
Sound. Muscles 
long used to 
pounding acorns 
into meal must 
have been in fine 
condition for 
pounding this 
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EATING UP AND] 





naturally tough sea-food into palatable tenderness. The So 
Orientals, too, have long used abalone, dried, and carried za) 
like the “jerky” of early Westerners. But it is only com. we 
paratively recently that this “gastropod mollusk’ has | 
achieved real popularity among the rank and file of West. _ se: 
erners. When well prepared, it is not unlike the eastern on 
scallop, subtle and delicate in flavor, and you are likely to Sa 
cultivate an enormous liking for it. I have seen those cla 
with whom abalone is a positive vice! co! 
The old Hof Brau, or “The States Cafe,” as it was wh 
later known in San Francisco, was one of the first to jn. 
feature abalone. They still specialize in it, serving it as its 
steak, in chowder, cocktail, with Louis sauce, even in M1 
hash! And they serve it Inc 
well. But Pop Ernest glori- pla 
liv’ 
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fies it! He has 
his own diver 
who gathers 
them fresh 
each day. 
Then they are 
soaked in vinegar 
to soften them, or 
pounded until tender, 
dipped in delicious bat- 
ter and fried in deep fat 
until they are a golden 
brown, and served to you with 
tartar sauce, as delicate a sea- 
food as you will find. To crown a 
meal of abalone steak, crisp green salad 
with real French dressing, crusty French 
bread, piping hot, and amber coffee, Pop can sometimes 
be wheedled into making for you one of his famous rolled 7 
papery crammed with imported jam, liberally sprin- ~ 
led with sugar, then marked across its length with a red 
hot poker. That poker trick is worth remembering, for it 
adds quite a touch and caramelizes the sugar. 


VENISON 
SANDWICH 
y 
\ 
Fs \ 


ae ongi of desserts, have you ever eaten zabaione 





—that rich, smooth, seductive favorite of the Italians? for 
You can find it in almiost any of the French and Italian tail 
restaurants here in the West, and if it is not on the menu, © hay 
you can usually have it made to order. It is made by | acc 
beating eggs and powdered sugar together in a double Lit 
boiler, placed over a low fire, beating constantly until the alo; 
contents become thick enough to sustain a coffee spoon the 
upright in the middle. During the whipping, sherry, port, | sm: 
or some other mild cooking wine is added to give it flavor. anc 
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ID DOWN THE COAST 


ess. The  Solari’s, in San Francisco, make about the most delicious 
d carried zabaione I have ever tasted. But it comes high and may 
nly com. well be the feature of your evening’s entertainment. 
isk” has To return to distinctively western dishes, there is one 
of West.  sea-food which is found no place else in the world except 
> eastern on a narrow strip of beach along the Highway between 
likely to San Luis Obispo and Santa Barbara. It is the Pismo 
en those clam, a giant among its relatives. Pismo Beach proper 
; consists of a handful of homes and almost as many cafes 
S it was where this unique clam is served. You can have it baked, 
first to in chowder, steamed, or, best of all, minced and deviled in 
Ing it as its crab-like shell. A deviled Pismo clam is an experience 
even in Mr. Gourmet can boast about for some time to come! 
Incidentally, it is said of this beach that it is the only 
place in the United States where a man can earn his 
living by working only one hour a day! Between four and 
five or five and six o’clock in the morning, the clam 
diggers are out in full force, gathering in their harvest, 
\ which is bountiful, and by breakfast time the day’s work 
4 is done. 
\, One of the outstanding varieties of fish in the West is 
~ \ the rex sole, an aristocrat among fish, as its name sug- 


\ gests. It is a small sole which is fried whole, like a sand 
\ dab, and if you are at all adept you can remove all of the 

















| - e e ° 
2 bones in one operation, leaving only the sweet, white 
— / meat. It is particularly popular among San Franciscans. 
; | It is fun to introduce this fish to a stranger 
+. within the Golden Gate, and then watch him 
—> -@ spread the gospel of the rex sole like a true 
pf Sand dab 
cs ~ crusader. Sand dabs, too, are a real western 
77 > delicacy. They are excellent at Bernstein’s, 
A 4 in San Francisco, and many other places, in- 
-.” » cluding Catalina Island, where these queer 
i” » fish abound 
3 XY . 4 
“re Oo ~~. One of the well-known sights of 
> @~ ~ San Francisco is Fisherman’s 
oN a ». Wharf, on the Em- 
2 ok », barcadero, where 
a ~S. ‘, the natives flock 
eo ae > 
4 3 2 
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BEACH Los ANGELES 


aione 

lians? for their fresh sea-food cock- 

‘alian tails. For 15 cents you can 

nenu, have your choice of lobster, shrimp, crab, oyster, or clam, 
le by | according to the season, “served where they are caught.” 
ouble | Little booths line the street, offering their wares, and 
ilthe along the sidewalk Italian and Portuguese fishermen boil 
poon their crabs, dripping from the sea, in huge kettles over 
port, small wood-burning stoves. Tall ships, and small ships, 


and round-the-world liners slip out of the Golden Gate, to 
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the land of poi 
and mangoes, to 
the coconut dain- 
ties of South 
America, leaving 
you serenely 
spearing shrimps 
from your cock- 
tail along San 
Francisco’s fa- 
mous waterfront. 
But for a’ that 
and a’ that, West- 
erners do not live 
exclusively on sea- 
food, you know. If the abalone is sufficient reason for an 
Fasterner’s coming to this land, the avocado is an even 
better reason for his remaining. At certain seasons of the 
year when there is a good crop, this luxury is to be had 
here for as little as 15 or 20 cents apiece. Consequentl 
almost everybody eats them. We have them wit 
tomato or grapefruit in salad, or alone, with lemon or 
lime juice squeezed over them. We eat them in cocktails, 
in tall glasses. We even mash them with salt and pepper 
and a dash of lemon juice and spread as sandwich fling 
between thin slices of brown bread. But this vegetable- 
fruit reaches supreme heights as served in a small cafe on 
the outskirts oF Monrovia, in the heart of the avocado 





¥, eens at 
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‘belt, alternating with slices of tender chicken on toasted 


rye bread in the real sandwich de luxe. I have forgotten 
the name of the place, but if you are near Monrovia, you 
cannot fail to find it, for those sandwiches are advertised 
beyond any possibility of their eluding you. 

Friends from South America were lamenting, recently, 
that here in the land of plenty, it is almost impossible to 
find fresh fruits served in the hotels. These appeared 
often enough in salads, in fruit cocktails, in ices and des- 
serts, but the common garden variety of peaches, pears, 
oranges, apricots, cherries, or apples were to be had, they 
complained, only after an appeal to the head waiter, the 
manager, and two or three others. Coals are not served at 
Newcastle, obviously, on the assump- 
tion that everyone 1s surfeited. Con- 
sequently clever ways are being de- 
vised constantly to present these 
same fruits in newer guise. At the 
Mission Inn, Riverside, whole 
small oranges spiced in syrup are 
served as a sweet in place of the 
conventional fritter. Here, too, 
with after-dinner coffee, candied 
y grapefruit is served, and occa- 

sionally, dates soaked in wine. 

Baked oranges are one of the great 
specialties of the El Roblar Inn in the 
Ojai Valley, in Southern California. 
They are served hot with chicken, 
pungent and tart, tender enough to 
cut with your fork, almost glaced in 
their fruity syrup. Spiced apricots 
are another western specialty. You can make them just 
as you would pickle peaches, and they have the added 
glamour of novelty and a more distinctive, authoritative 
flavor. They are particularly nice served with barbe- 
cued sandwiches, made on the out-of-door grill. 

Up in the Northwest are the Olympia oysters, tiny, and 
of a rare coppery flavor which (Continued on page 54 
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WESTERN GARDEN FLOWERS 


Squill ( Scz//a ) 


HE scillas are beautiful little 
spring flowering bulbs, possessed 
of a dainty grace that brings toourgar- 
dens the charm of the woodland dell. 
One of the most appealing of these, 
Scilla sibirica, is better adapted to the 
more northerly sections of the Pacific 
Coast than to California, whereit seems 
to miss the stimulation of its native 
cold winters. Its wonderful pure blue 
bells, poised on fairy stems three or 
four inches high, are charming when 
seen in drifts in grass under trees. 
Scilla nutans, the English wood 
hyacinth or bluebell, is a little taller 
than S. sidbirica, growing about eight 
inches from the ground. Its stems are 
curved like shepherd’s crooks, and the 
bell-shaped flowers hanging from 
them are in various shades of blue, 
rather weak lilac pink, and white. 
The blue is by all odds the most pleas- 
ing of these colors. This little bulb is 
very good to naturalize, or it may be 
planted in close masses in the flower 
border. 
By far the best of the scillas for 
California is S. campanulata, which 
comes from Spain and is therefore at 
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home in a climate drier and warmer 
than that of England. It is a vigorous, 
upstanding bulb, attaining a height of 
twelve inches or more, and increasing 
with great rapidity, forming big colo- 
nies with many flower stems. It natu- 
ralizes excellently, and is seen to ad- 
vantage in clumps in flower borders, 
doing well in woodland conditions. 
As with S. nutans, there are blues, 
whites, and lilac pinks, blues winning 
out in attractiveness. 

The bulbs should be planted in 
early fall, a few inches deep. They 
need not be disturbed for a a years. 
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Painted Daisy 


(Pyrethrum roseum) 

HIS member of the chrysan- 

themum family is one of the 
sturdiest and most obliging of hardy 
perennial plants. It has graceful, fern- 
like foliage, and its blossoms are 
bright things of crimson, cerise, rose, 
pink, or white for the most part, pro- 
duced in generous quantity and most 
decorative in the garden or in vases. 
One can count on having flowers for a 
good while after the main crop of early 
summer, if the plants are occasionally 
cut back and given a good watering; 
in fact, in southern California they 
are usually giving good bloom in the 
middle of winter. 

In England, named varieties both 
of single and double forms are every- 
where offered, but here, as they are 
not, the best thing is to get a packet 
of seed of a good strain and raise a 
batch of seedlings, selecting the most 
distinct and pleasing colors and in- 
creasing these by division. The seed 
saved from double ones will give only 
a percentage of the form of the parent, 
but on the whole, the doubles are 
rather blunt and stubby, much less 
graceful than the singles, and less 
desirable for cutting. Pyrethrums will 
grow and flower freely in any decent 
garden soil. As to exposure, give them 
a sunny place or one in light shade. 


Montbretia 


HE montbretias hail from South 

Africa, belonging to that plant 
section which we call the cape bulbs, 
many of which are such valuable ma- 
terial for gardens of the Pacific Coast. 
While doing extremely well in Cali- 
fornia, they are particularly adapted 
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to the climatic conditions of Washing. 
ton and Oregon near the ocean. 

The old-fashioned, unimproved 
kinds have long been known to gar- 
deners in these localities, and have not 
been excessively highly prized, partly 
because they grow like weeds every- 
where and partly owing to the small. 
ness and sameness of the flowers. In 
recent years, however, a large number 
of extremely handsome and wonderful 
giant-flowered types have been de- 
veloped, and many striking new 
colors have been added. 

The foliage resembles that of the 
gladiolus, but is darker and narrower, 
setting off the brilliance of the flowers 
to great advantage. Some of the 
choice new kinds being offered in this 
country are His Majesty, with golden- 
yellow flowers shading to scarlet; 
Queen Alexandra, apricot-yellow 
spotted with purplish crimson; Una, 
with masses of glistening orange flow- 
ers backed with crimson bronze. It 
need hardly be mentioned that such 
blossoms are beautiful for cutting, and 
they also keep well. 

In California the bulbs may be 
planted in fall or in spring, while in 
the colder sections, it is best to make 
spring plantings. As the bulbs make 
many underground runners which in a 
year or two reach flowering size, it is a 
good plan to set the bulbs at least six 
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inches apart and to leave them undis- 
turbed for a few years. They become 
dense plants, crowned with myriads 
of flower-spikes. Every few years 
they should be divided and replanted. 
They like a place in full sun, but ob- 
ject to hard, baked soil, and demand 
generous summer watering. Where 
winters are cold, a mulch of leaves 
should be placed over the clumps. 
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Adventures of a. 


















News Hound 
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v 
n 
by t 
n 
v 
Natt N. Dodge d 
é h 
c 
Vv 
Hollywood studio was too dull. Cheated of n 
: the war’s excitement through being retained r 
‘ on “this side” as an instructor in machine- t 
: gun operation, he determined to hunt for t 
action wherever it might be found. After h 
exhausting the possibilities of movie thrillers b 
photographed from stunting airplanes, he 

appealed to Nature to set the stage. Learn- 

ing of a Montana man by the name of ~ 
Bakker who captured wild animals for a d 
circus menagerie, Perryman arranged to ac- a 
company him on a cougar hunt. After the f 
party had traveled for several u 
days through a rugged and si 
timbered wilderness, the dogs c 
finally treed a large cougar or si 
mountain lion. While Bakker d 
prepared to capture the ani- n 
mal, Perryman climbed into h 
a nearby tree with his cam- A 
era. He had exposed about n 
DVENTURE, excitement, and ai ee fifty feet of film when the t! 
action liberally sprinkled with danger is cougar leaped from his tree n 
danger make up the everyday pro- Perryman into the one occupied by the | 
gram of Charles Perryman, news reel surprised cameraman, and s 
cameraman of Seattle. Doggedly e began descending, spitting v 
breasting a furious blizzard on the and snarling, and showering E 
precipitous pinnacles of Mount Rain- Which will Perryman with bits of bark a 
ier in the dead of winter, or daunt- snap first, and twigs. c 
lessly facing the blistering inferno of the man or p 
a raging Northwest forest fire while the cougar “TT was a trifle uncomfort- b 
able for a moment,” n 


blazing brands which rain all about 

threaten to ignite at any moment, the 

strip of film steadily slipping behind the chattering shut- 
ter, is all a part of the day’s fun to this young daredevil. 
He is supremely happy when capturing on “the celluloid” 
the high spots of the most unusual and spectacular events 
that occur within his range of activity. 

Because Perryman’s news reels have been shown in 
many of the leading theaters in the United States and also 
in foreign lands, it is impossible to estimate how many 
millions of people, tingling with excitement, their eyes 

lued to the screen, have thrilled as a mighty whale, 
renzied with the agony of a barbed harpoon rasping in 
its vitals, has churned the ocean into seething foam; or 
have viewed, as from a careening airplane, a crippled 
steamer shackled on cruel rocks, lashed and battered by 
roaring, smashing seas. Few of them have given a thought 
to the man whose steady hand and quiet nerves kept the 
camera crank revolving at precisely the proper speed while 
his tiny boat was spinning like a chip on the swirling 
water or while his plane was tossed and buffeted by the 
sweeping gale. 

Charles Perryman became a free-lance news reel pho- 
tographer because his routine life as a cameraman at a 
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grinned Perryman in relating 
the incident, “but the lion took the opposite side of the 
trunk from the limb on which I was perched, giving me a 
fine ‘shot’ of him as he came down.” 


Perryman first attracted public attention in February, | 


1922, when, accompanying three Swiss mountaineers and 
experiencing a terrific winter hurricane, he battled his 
way, carrying his heavy camera, to the 14,408-foot sum- 
mit of Mount Rainier. This was the first time that he 
had ever climbed a mountain, and the first time that this 
famous, glacier-studded peak had been conquered in 
winter. (Perryman and his camera were also in the first 
airplane that ever circled the crown of this alpine 
monarch two years previous.) 

Not content with this feat, Perryman and two of his 
companions the following midwinter achieved the sup- 
posed impossible, and reached the 10,000-foot mark on 
mighty Mount Robson, towering bulk of ice and granite 
located on the Arctic Slope, and one of the highest giants 
in the Canadian Rockies. High on the precarious crags 
the valiant party encountered temperatures reaching 80 
degrees below zero. Perryman’s left foot was frozen, and 
the men turned back. After terrible hardships, they 
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Seattle’s largest waterfront fire 
took place in the summer of 
1929. Of course, Perryman was 
on hand with both his movie 
and his still cameras 


reached their base camp where they 
were snowbound for three days and 
nights, Perryman spending the entire 
time playing solitaire, his foot im- 

mersed in a pan of brine. When the 
weather cleared, the men began the 
descent to the railroad, Perryman’s 
horribly swollen foot necessitating a 
clumsy attachment to his ski. Giddy 
with pain, the dauntless cameraman 
negotiated the hazardous and grueling 
return to civilization, was taken by 
train to Vancouver, B. C., and after 
three weeks limped smiling from the 
hospital, his foot miraculously saved 
by the skill of a Canadian physician. 


p= of obtaining a news 
reel of an Indian ceremonial 
dance, Perryman was on hand at the 
annual gathering of the tribes near 
Arlee on the Flathead Reservation 
in Montana, but the red men were 
suspicious of “the box with the 
crank.” After upsetting the tripod 
several times and finding that this 
did not daunt the persistent white 
man, they temporarily terminated 
his efforts with a tap on the head. 
After regaining consciousness, Perry- 
man hunted up the chief, and after considerable argument 
through the medium of an interpreter obtained per- 
mission to make the picture. 

In addition to being marooned on an abandoned steam- 
ship which had been broken in two by the fury of the 
waves as it lay embedded in the sand of the Grays Harbor 
Bar, and being stung severely by angry bees while filming 
a beekeeper. at work, Perryman has a full repertory of ex- 
citing experiences tucked away in his 
past. His quiet manner and modest 
bearing seem to belie the facts of his 
many achievements, and the person 
is fortunate who obtains his confi- 
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climbed a mountain was in mid- 
and the mountain was 

Here he is all ready to 
record winter beauty and thrills 
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dence sufficiently to be given a peep into the files of his 
memory. 

Eprror’s Nore:—Beginning with the October issue 
of this magazine, we shall devote a part of the space 
which is now used for ‘“‘Interesting Westerners” to telling 
about the hobbies of Sunset readers. In this “Have a 
Hobby” department, you are invited to describe your 
hobby and tell what part it has played in your life. If you 
are interested in contributing to this 
new feature of the magazine, it will be 
well to write us briefly, telling what 
your hobby is. We will then advise 
you about preparing your manuscript. 


Perryman ever 
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Doris Hudson Moss 


OSPITALITY! The very word 
means so much. And how 
splendid it is that we women of mod- 
ern western homes may carry on the 
traditions of western hospitality so 
delightfully and so easily. By the 
grace of our up-to-date household 
equipment and of the magical help in 
times of need of the canned goods on 
our grocers’ shelves, there is nothing 
of terror, but much of pleasure for the 
hostess when guests are asked to dine. 
Entertaining informally and with 
success implies living in such sin- 
cerely charming fashion that every- 
day meals are adequate for guests, 
plus a few additional “fancy” or so- 
phisticated foods to augment quan- 
tity and to act as a complementary 
welcome. There is a housewifely and 
lovely satisfaction in laying one’s best 
napery on the dining-board, choosing 
one’s choicest and most sparkling 
jelly, spreading the best of everything 
one’s household may afford before a 
well loved guest. Entertaining which 
is of competitive nature has small 
place in servantless households—or in 
any others, for that matter! 

From my own observation I am 
convinced that written lists and plan- 
ning are the two tricks of this achieve- 
ment. As soon as guests accept an in- 
vitation, I have found it helpful to sit 
quietly at my desk and write a menu 
which includes such foods as may be 
partly prepared the day preceding the 
party. This is especially convenient 
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it a large company is invited. 
Then for every course, I note 


silver, china, and glassware 

required, ingredients necessary 

for the preparation of foods. 

All these details go on one 
large sheet of paper. I like to 
check the foods on hand and list the 
ones I shall need to buy. I purchase 
those which are not perishable and 
group them conveniently together ina 
cupboard. I see that linen and silver 
are in order. Then on the order board 
in the kitchen I tack the list I have 
made, which contains all the plans 
and all the detail of the party. Also, 
beside each food I note the hour it is 
to be prepared and cooked, thereby 
avoiding last-minute worries of for- 
getfulness. When all this planning is 
done, I feel that the party is more 
than half ready, and I prepare to 
enjoy our guests. 


4 bn refrigerator is of utmost help 
in preparing foods in advance. It 
is interesting to go through a list of 
most-used recipes to check those 
which may be prepared 24 hours in 
advance of cooking without harm to 
their quality when kept at a chilly 
temperature. Such a list would be of 
greatest help to any homemaker. 
Then, too, I do find oven glass and 
oven china of greatest service for com- 
pany menus, for with their aid foods 
may be prepared and placed in the re- 
frigerator until cooking-time, and 
after cooking, may be served at the 
table, all in the same dish. This pro- 
cedure naturally helps to eliminate 
unnecessary dish washing and, of 
course, an oven-baked meal is much 
less last-minute trouble than one 
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For Western Hostess es 


~ Company Dinners 












Home Dinner Menus 
The asterisk (*) denotes foods which may 


be prepared or partly prepared several 


hours in advance of the meal. 
I 


Whole strawberries with leaves served 
on glass plates with powdered sugar. 

*Roast leg of lamb served cold and 
sliced very thin; *mint sauce; *small 
potatoes in cream, au gratin if de- 
sired; *succotash made of fresh string 
beans and corn scraped from the 
cob; lettuce or cress salad; rolls. 

+Pineapple gelatine sponge with iced 
custard sauce or whipped cream; 
meringues; after-dinner coffee. 


Fruit cup of strawberries, halved, with 
crushed canned pineapple, chilled. 

*Individual creamed chicken short- 
cakes; dry rice served in timbales; 
*fresh corn fried in butter with green 
peppers; ‘combination vegetable 
salad in aspic; *cheese straws; *fresh 
loganberry jam; iced tea 


‘Gillok canal amend cheats | 


*hermit cookies; | 


whipped cream; 
after-dinner coffee; mints. 


Salad of lettuce or cress and cucumbers 
with minced mint leaves, served with 
French dressing; warm crackers 
spread with Roquefort cheese. 

*Fried chicken with mashed potatoes 
and mushroom gravy; hot biscuits; 
*strawberry jam; *summer squash 
souffle; iced coffee. 

Vanilla ice cream served with rich apri- 
cot jam sauce; *simple cookies. 


IV 

Iced cantaloupe or Persian melon cubed 
and served in fruit cup. 

*Ragout of lamb served with dry rice 
and curry gravy; *tomatoes stuffed 
with minced cucumbers in mayon- 
naise with capers; ripe olives; French 
bread; iced tea with mint. 

Fresh strawberry sherbet or frozen 
strawberries; *chocolate cake; after- 
dinner coffee; Roquefort or Camem- 
bert cheese with water-thin wafers. 
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prepared on top of the stove. I have 
found that it is wisest to use only 
tried recipes for guests. 

I can make no more welcome an- 
nouncement in our household than 
“guests to dine.” Our little daughters 
are lavish with the help they offer me 
and find only delight in arranging 
flowers, folding napkins to geometric 
exactness, and so on, and yet they are 
learning, quite unconsciously, the 
lovely art of homemaking. How 
pleasant it is to invite friends to share 
a half prepared meal, with an unwor- 
ried, generous, and sincere hospital- 
ity. If you keep a goodly supply of 
tinned foods on hand, especially the 
luxuriously dainty ones, you will meet 
any company of unexpected guests as 
the perfect hostess should. Consider 
the possibilities of the many varieties 
of tinned fish, anchovy paste, pate de 
foie gras, tinned cheeses such as Stil- 
ton and Roquefort, sweet and salted 
sherry flavoring, tinned fruit and 
vegetable salads, bottled fruit juices, 
tinned cookies and crackers, canned 
hams, chickens (whole or sliced), and 
the ever useful tinned soups. 

Planning for the expected guest 
involves one’s best recipes, but plan- 
ning at the last minute for unexpected 
company means taking all short-cuts 
possible to reach the desired result of 
generous but dainty food. I will note 
some recipes which I have found help- 
ful in hurry-up menus. 

Do you know Scotch Woodcock? 
To a cream sauce made with evapo- 
rated milk, add Worces- 
tershire sauce, paprika, 
and anchovy paste to 
make a subtle and in- 
triguing flavor. Just be- 
fore serving, add minced 
hard-cooked eggs and a 
can of halved, small 
French mushrooms, 
drained of all juice. Serve 
between rounds of toast. 

It’s wise to remember 
that fine noodles cook 
faster than wide ones 
and if, when done, they 
are forced firmly into 
buttered cups and placed 
in a pan of warm water in 
a slow oven, they will 
turn out as firm molds. 
Top with plenty of but- 
ter and parsley when 
serving. 


Try creaming peas 


Scotch woodcock be- 
tween rounds of toast, 
noodle timbales sprin- 
kled withrgrated cheese, 
warm ripe olives, and a 
wheel salad, make a 
lovely impromptu 
luncheon for guests 
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Cooperating With Us 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT is gratefully 

made to the L. D. McLean Co., The 

White House, and Foseph’s, of San Fran- 

cisco, who loaned us the materials used in 

preparing the illustrations on these pages. 

Questions about items shown will be cheer- 
fully answered. 








(canned or fresh) with asparagus tips. 
The two vegetables from No. 2% size 
cans will make two quarts to serve to 
your company. 

Tomatoes stuffed with canned crab 
and celery take on style and person- 
ality if topped with a rolled anchovy 
and served with mayonnaise to which 
capers have been added. 


OLLS split and filled with cheese 
are good as well as fancy, if 
served very hot. 

Canned grapefruit served as a cock- 
tail, topped with Thousand Island 
dressing, is unusual and delicious 

Canned or fresh peaches and straw- 
berries are delicious if served together 
over stale cake or ladyfingers. 

Marshmallows browned in the oven 
make a hasty and tasty meringue. 

It is fashionable and mighty good 
to scoop out the seed ring from a cir- 
cular slice of watermelon and to fill 
the cavity with chopped ice or fruit 
juice ice cubes and to sprinkle the 
whole with powdered sugar. 

Have you tried Italian squash, par- 
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boiled, cored with the apple corer, 
stuffed with sausage, and baked in. 
mushroom sauce? 

A wheel salad of canned and fresh 
ingredients will be a delight for warm 
weather meals. Divide a service plate 
into sections with stalks of asparagus, 
allowing a stuffed tomato to act as the 
wheel hub. Fill each section with a 
gool and crisp salad, either fruit, vege- 
table, fowl, or fish, but be very careful 
to drain each variety so that the juices 
do not mix. Garnish each one as 
differently as possible with water- 
cress, mint, parsley, lettuce, cabbage 
cut in strips, olives, lemon, and so on. 

Have you tried warm ripe olives 
served with the meat course? Heat 
them gently in olive oil in a double 
boiler. Garlic may be added if you 
wish. 

Keep a few meat frills and skewers 
on hand. An ordinary cut of meat will 
assume new interest if it is neatly 
skewered into individual portions, and 
if it boasts a frill at the table. 

Iced coffee is ever a delight; espe- 
cially if served in conjunction with a 
tray containing powdered sugar, 
whipped cream, stalks of mint in a 
bowl of cracked ice or ice cubes, and a 
cruet of sweet sherry flavoring. 

Straws do add to the goodness and 
appearance of iced drinks, and for 
children, they are so much safer than 
glass sippers. 

Rubyettes, oroettes, or emrelettes 
in mayonnaise add to the flavor and 
looks of almost any kind of fruit salad 
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It’s 


Time for 


LOGANBERRIES 


PPLES figure prominently in 

history as far back as Eden it- 
self, and not much later than that, the 
fruit of the vine and the fig tree enter 
into recorded writings. But it re- 
mained for the nineteenth century to 
give to the fruit-eating world the de- 
liciously delicate and fragrant logan- 
berry. This hybrid child of horticul- 
ture arrived about the year 1881, sup- 
posedly a cross between the Pacific 
wild blackberry and the red rasp- 
berry, and in a remarkably short 
time has become a considerable influ- 
ence in the fruit world. 

Found in the grounds of Judge J. H. 
Logan of Santa Cruz, California, this 
berry became his namesake. Some 
dispute is heard about the exact 
origin, but the fact remains that it is 
here to stay and to contribute largely 
to the West’s horticultural wealth. 

From this one small start, carefully 
nurtured and propagated, have come 
the thousands of acres of low-trellised, 
long, flexible vines. They grow thrifti- 
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ly, protected in their thorny armor, 
so that in three years after a field has 
been planted with tip layered cut- 
tings, it is producing a good crop of 
rich red clustered berries during the 
short early summer season. 

The bulk of the loganberry crop is 
preserved as juice, jelly, or jam, with 
a good percentage canned for winter 
pies. Much of this is done by com- 
mercial canneries, though in localities 
where fresh, fully ripe berries may be 
purchased for as low a price as a 
dollar a crate, it will be found eco- 
nomical to prepare the juice at home, 
as well as the jams and Jellies. 

Two methods are recommended 
for the extraction of the juice, the 
first a very quick one, while the sec- 
ond requires a little longer time, but 
preserves the fresh rich flavor of the 
berry somewhat better. 


Quick Loganberry Juice 


Wash the berries, put them into an 
enameled kettle, and as they heat 
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‘feannette Cramer, Portland Home Economist, Offers 
Excellent Recipes for Using This Western Fruit 


slowly, crush with a wooden potato 


masher. (Metal containers or utensils 
will darken the color of the juice.) 
Let drain in a jelly bag. Reheat in the 
enameled kettle just to a good boil, 
and seal in hot, sterilized jars, as for 
canned fruit. 


Pasteurized Loganberry Juice 


RUSH the berries. Put into a 

clean flour sack or jelly bag and 
twist to extract the juice still remain- 
ing with the pulp. Put into a double 
boiler, and put in a dairy or candy 
thermometer. Heat to 200 degrees 
F., or, if no thermometer is available, 
until the juice steams but does not 
boil. 

Pour into a glass or enameled con- 
tainer and allow to stand for 24 hours 
to settle. Drain from the sediment 
and filter through several layers of 
cheesecloth. 

Fill clean bottles, and set into a 
water-bath canner; bring to the boil- 
ing point, then cork bottles with new 
corks that have soaked for half an 
hour in boiling water. Set the boiler 
off the fire, cover over with a rug or 
blanket to retain the heat, and let 
cool gradually. 

In this process, the fruit juice never 
actually boils, but is sufficiently steri- 
lized so that it will not spoil. The 
lower temperature helps to conserve 
the fresh flavor. 

Loganberries may be canned and 
preserved as other soft berries are, 
and are then ready for use all the year 
round. When canned with no sugar, 
they retain their flavor and juice bet- 
ter for pies, but when they are to be 
used as fruit sauce, the sugar should 
be added in canning. 

A half-and-half combination of 
loganberries and red raspberries is an 
especially good one, both for the 
canned fruit and for jam. 

Loganberries have a generous al- 
lowance of natural pectin, and are 
therefore good jelly-making fruit. 
Here, as in all jelly-making when only 
fruit juice and sugar are used, it is 
well to have some under-ripe fruit for 
pectin, and the rest fully ripe to assure 
full, rich flavor. As a rule, 1 cupful of 
pure loganberry juice calls for 4% cup- 
ful of sugar to make a tender, firm 
jelly. 

Loganberry juice, either commer- 
cially prepared or home preserved, 
is one of the homemaker’s winter 
standbys for jelly making out of 
season, for pudding sauces, fruit 
punch, and dessert making. Since the 


flavor of the pure juice is both tart 
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and very distinct, jelly made with 
commercial pectin may be fresh fla- 
vored, and the making is but a matter 
of a few minutes. The following recipe 
has been found reliable. 


Loganberry Jelly 
(with added pectin) 
4 cupfuls of unsweetened, pure logan- 
berry juice (fresh or bottled) 

8 cupfuls of sugar 

1 cupful of commercial liquid pectin 

Measure the sugar and juice into a 
large enameled saucepan. Stir and 
bring to the boiling point. Add the 
pectin, stirring constantly, bring again 
to a full rolling boil, and boil for 
exactly % minute. Remove from the 
fire, let stand for 1 minute, skim, pour 
quickly, and cover the hot jelly at 
once with a thin layer of hot paraffin. 
Let cool thoroughly without disturb- 
ing, then add a second thin layer of 
the paraffin to complete the seal. 

Many a simple custard dessert 
or pudding may be made into a 
real delicacy with the aid of logan- 
berry sauce, made from this same un- 
sweetened juice. 


Loganberry Sauce 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 

¥4 cupful of water 

¥% cupful of loganberry juice 

Cream the sugar and the butter, 
and add the cornstarch mixed with 
the cold water. Boil, stirring, for 5 
minutes. Add the berry juice and 
cook for 5 minutes longer, this time 
over hot water. Serve with custards, 
cottage pudding, or bread puddings. 

Still another sauce is even more 
simple to make. It begins with the 
fruit jelly home-made or otherwise. 
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A typical loganberry field in Oregon during 
the short, early season of heavy production 


Loganberry Jelly Sauce 


1 glass of loganberry jelly 

1 tablespoonful of orange juice 

1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind 

Melt the jelly in the top of a double 
boiler. Add the orange juice and rind 
and beat well. Let cool to serve with 
custard desserts, or serve hot with 
steamed puddings. 

The delightful custom of serving an 
ice or fruit sherbet with the dinner 
course is easy to follow at home now 
that the making of such delicacies is 
just a matter of mixing and freezing in 
an automatic refrigerator. No fruit is 
better suited to this than the pleasing- 
ly tart loganberry. The same recipe 
may, of course, be made up and frozen 
in a rotary-type freezer, with the 
addition of egg whites, beaten stiff, 
when the first mixture has become 
mushy. 

The same sherbet makes a refresh- 
ing summer dessert. 


Loganberry Sherbet 
(serves 8) 

¥% package of lemon flavored gelatine 

1 cupful of boiling water 

¥ cupful of sugar 

2 cupfuls of unsweetened loganberry 

juice (fresh or bottled) 
2 egg whites 

Dissolve the gelatine in the boiling 
water, and add the sugar and fruit 
juice. Beat the egg whites until 
they are light, add gradually 
2 additional tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and continue beating 
until stiff. Mix with the 
first prepared syrup, and 
freeze, stirring well four 
times at half-hour in- 
tervals during the freez- 
ing-time. It is delicious. 
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Numerous refreshing fruit bever- 
ages may be made with the help of 
the flavorous loganberry. From the- 
slightly sweetened juice for breakfast, 
to more elaborately compounded 
punch mixtures, all are good. The 
two below will serve as a starting 
point for the ingenious hostess to 
make other variations from these 
general proportions. 


Loganberry Punch 
(25 servings) 
11% cupfuls of water 
11% cupfuls of sugar 
1 quart of loganberry juice 
6 lemons, juice and a little grated rind 
6 oranges, juice only 
2 cupfuls of black tea infusion (made as 
for serving hot) 
2 cupfuls of shredded pineapple (juice 
and pulp) 
2 quarts of chilled or charged water and 
chipped ice 
Boil the sugar and water for 10 
minutes. Cool and add the fruit juices 
and tea. Let stand one hour. Add 
the chilled water and ice. 


Logan-Ginger Punch 

2 cupfuls of loganberry juice 

4 lemons, juice only 

¥ cupful of sugar 

1 quart of ginger ale 

Mix the fruit juices and sugar. 
Chill and let the sugar dissolve. Just 
before serving add the chilled ginger 
ale. This is pretty served in tall glasses. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ARTHUR M. PRENTIS8 
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cAn Invitation 


ILL you share your 

favorite best recipes of 
all kinds with the other 
readers of Sunset, through 
the Kitchen Cabinet? This 
recipe exchange is a regular 
department, and $1 is paid 
for every recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some Street, San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Corn Tamale Pie 


(For Your Next Picnic) 


1 large can of golden bantam corn 1 small can of tomato sauce 
1 large can of tamales 2 eggs, beaten 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Mix corn, tamales, tomato sauce, and beaten eggs thoroughly together. 
Salt and pepper to taste.- Butter an oven-ware or aluminum baking-dish 
and put the mixture into it. Bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 30 
or 40 minutes, or until the center of the tamale pie is firm. Grated cheese 
may be sprinkled over the top before baking for a more tasty crust. 

To pack for the picnic, cover the tamale pie and wrap the baking-dish 
in several layers of newspaper. Place in a box separate from the rest of the 
picnic lunch. It may be reheated over the camp fire while the coffee is 
cooking if the trip is a long one. 

With buttered rolls, celery or cold artichokes with mayonnaise, coffee, 
and dessert, this makes a simple and delicious picnic luncheon.—R. T. W., 
Berkeley, California. 


Olive Oil Pickles 


75 cucumbers (4-inch size) 1 tablespoonful of black mustard 
¥ cupful of salt see 
1 pound of pickling onions 2 tablespoonfuls of celery seed 
1 tablespoonful of white mustard 11% cupfuls of salad oil 
seed 4 cupfuls of vinegar 


Wash the cucumbers carefully in cold water. Slice thin, without par- 
ing, sprinkle with the salt, and let stand in a crock overnight. Peel and 
slice the onions thin. Drain the cucumbers, mix with the sliced onions 
and the spices, and arrange in crocks or glass jars. Add the vinegar grad- 
ually to the oil, beat well, and pour over the pickles, mixing with a knife 
to allow the dressing to reach every part of the vegetables. If a crock is 
used, cover with a plate; if glass jars are used, screw on the lids, and keep 
in a cool place. I like best to store them in pint or half-pint jars—Mrs. 
K. W., Hoquiam, Washington. 


Grape Ham 
When baking ham, cover the roast with a generous quantity of grapes, 
any kind, halved and seeded. Add 1 cupful of brown sugar and % cup- 
ful of white sugar for each 2 pounds of grapes. Cover and bake until 
done. Add no water after the grapes are put in. When done, remove 
the ham to a platter, thicken the juice in the pan with thin flour paste, 
and serve in a gravy boat.—Mrs. M. M., Long Beach, California. 


Home-Canned Tomato Soup 


14 quarts of ripe tomatoes, sliced 14 tablespoonfuls (% cupful) of 
but not peeled butter 

14 stalks of celery, chopped 14 tablespoonfuls (% cupful) of 

14 sprigs of parsley, minced flour 

7 medium-sized onions, sliced 8 tablespoonfuls of salt 

14 bay leaves 6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

21 whole cloves 4 tablespoonfuls of paprika 


Boil together, until tender and well-cooked, the tomatoes, celery, 
parsley, onions, bay leaves, and whole cloves. Let cool, run through a 
sieve, and heat again to boiling. Melt the butter, and add the dry ingredi- 
ents; add two or three cupfuls of the hot soup and cook, stirring, just as 
you make white sauce. When smooth, stir this into the entire quantity 
of soup, let boil for a few minutes, and seal in sterilized glass jars. This 
recipe makes 12 to 14 pints of soup. It can, of course, be divided very 
easily. It may be used as it comes from the can, or thinned with water 
or milk. When milk is to be used, add a pinch of soda to the hot tomato 
mixture, and then stir it into the hot milk.—Mrs. P. B., Dilley, Oregon. 
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A Real Pot-Roast 

Rub the meat—preferably second-cut rump or sirloin tip—with salt 
and pepper; put into a kettle and pour boiling water over to sear it. Cover 
and cook slowly 2 or 3 hours, keeping the water about 4 the depth of the 
roast. When done, pour off liquid into a bow]; set the meat back on the 
fire and put in 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of the liquid. Fry the roast in this 
until it crackles and sputters; turn over, put in a little more liquid, cover 
and fry again. Repeat this process until the roast has a rich brown crust 
all over it. 

Put the roast on a platter in the warming oven while making the gravy. 
The liquid left in the kettle is mostly melted fat. Put into this a table- 
spoonful or two of flour, stir smooth, pour the rest of the liquid in, adding 
as much water as necessary, cook gently, and flavor to taste. 

The flavor of the roast may be varied by cooking an onion with it, or a 
bit of lemon peel, or 2 or 3 cloves, or a bay leaf, or a spoonful of some of 
the prepared sauces. The gravy, too, is pricked up in accent by adding a 
ith of chili sauce, or clear tomato sauce, or a bit of onion juice or onion 
or garlic salt. To flavor the roast and gravy adds piquancy to the dinner 
built up around them.—J. T., San Jose, California. 


Raspberry Whip 
114 cupfuls of crushed raspberries White of 1 egg 
1 cupful of powdered sugar 
Put the ingredients into a large bowl and beat with a wire whisk until 
stiff (about 30 minutes or until it will hold its shape). Line a dish with 
ladyfingers and pile the mixture in lightly. Chill for an hour or two in 
the refrigerator. Serve with boiled custard or cream. By substituting 
strawberries, a delicious strawberry whip can be made by the above recipe. 


—Mrs. O. T. F., Bellingham, Washington. 


Cooked Salad Dressing 


Y{ cupful of butter 1 tablespoonful of flour 

2 egg yolks 1 tablespoonful of sugar 
¥4 cupful of vinegar ¥ teaspoonful of mustard 
34 cupful of boiling water ¥ teaspoonful of salt 


Blend together the butter and the egg yolks. Place in a saucepan the 
vinegar and water, and thicken with the flour which has been mixed with 
the sugar, mustard, and salt. Cook, stirring, a few minutes, until smooth, 
then pour over the egg and butter mixture and beat thoroughly. Thin 
with plain or whipped cream as needed. Lemon juice may be used instead 
of the vinegar.—Mrs. E. W. R., Holley, Oregon. 


Dried Beef a la Southern 


2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 1 No. 2 can of corn 

V green pepper, chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter pimento 

¥4 pound of dried beef Salt and pepper 


Brown the chopped onion and green pepper in the butter, then add the 
other ingredients, and simmer for 15 minutes. Served on toast or biscuits 
or in patty shells, this makes an interesting luncheon dish. —I. S., 
Pullman, Washington. 


Spiced Green Peaches 


7 pounds of green peaches (whole) 2 quarts of vinegar, diluted to 
3 pounds of brown sugar mildness 
1 tablespoonful of whole cloves 1 teaspoonful of whole allspice 


¥ dozen 2-inch sticks of cinnamon 

Tie the spices in a cheesecloth bag, and put with vinegar and sugar. 
Bring all to boiling, then add the peaches and cook until they are heated 
through. Pour all into a crock and let stand until next day. Drain off 
the juice, boil it for several minutes and pour over the peaches again. 
The third day, cook all together slowly until the peaches begin to soften, 
then dip out the peaches carefully, boil the syrup a little longer, pour 
over the fruit again, and put the bag of spices on top. Cover with a clean, 
wet cloth, then with paper, or put into glass jars and screw down the lids. 
They need not be sealed air tight——Miss M. A. S., Oakland, California. 
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cAn Announcement 


HE special contests deal- 

ing with western-grown 
fruits and vegetables will be 
suspended for the space of a 
few months. On page 54 of 
this issue, however, you will 
find the announcement of a 
new and unusual competition 
open to all western home- 
makers. Please see page 54. 
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Book Shelf 


by 
A. Marshall Harbinson 


The Western 











the geologic history of the Valley and a survey of 
its plants and animal life, but the bulk of the tale 





is about men—Indians, emigrants, and miners— I 
who have known the Death Valley Trails.” ve 
The author, in short, went to Death Valley and G 
looked around him. What he saw makes extra- Ci 
ordinarily interesting reading. He has gathered jo 
colorful legends and has weighed them against just ac 
as colorful facts. He tells of the tragedies enacted If 
there—the comedies. His story about this valley of nc 
death throbs with life. We recommend it heartily. in 


By way of variety we have on the Shelf, “The gr 
Golden Key,” (Lincoln MacVeagh—The Dial 
Press, $2.00). It is a novel laid, for the most part, se 











in San Francisco. The author of the book, Helen vi 
Berger, is the wife of Colonel R. S. Bamberger of fa 
HE West and horses go hand in hand in popular Riverside, California. Here, as in “Judy’s Man,” Miss its 
fancy; and well they may, according to Berger has again created a group of real characters and ar 
Captain William Banning and George Hugh Banning, has woven a charming story about them. su 
whose book, “Six Horses,” (Century, $4.00) stands pre- The action revolves around Mary Lou, a talented young pl 
eminent on the Shelf this month. These two collaborators social secretary with undeveloped artistic talents. She W. 
have written a book that is by far the best I have ever is loved by a painter, a politician, and a playwright. She nl 
read on the subject of staging. “Six Horses” is a record respects one, admires one, and says she dislikes the third. H 
of events in the old West and moves with the breathless Her conflict comes between her normal desire for young I 
speed of adventure along colorful roads of romance. love and her desire to lift herself above a tawdry level of E 
Captain Banning is himself a whip of no mean ability. existence. y( 
He drove six horses during the time the West rode on It seems to me that no matter what magazine I pick tr 
thoroughbraces. To this day, he maintains a sc 
stable of magnificent stage horses and when at i 
home may be seen most any fine morning piloting Ne es iatheeeeenionetenienanenneetaianeanimaeiinmemtateninenineltee 
his Concord along the byways of Los Angeles. He a — 
knows his subject first hand and is probably the ) Jj Reune 
greatest living authority on old stage coaches. ‘ ers Qe Wad 
Added to the personal recollections of Captain YI Ras. 
Banning, is the result of two years intense research iS lt Liens Ne 
on the part of his nephew, George Hugh Banning. pon 
With a sheaf of time-yellowed maps in his hand, | Bored .¥ Virginia 
Mr. Banning followed abandoned stage-coach 7 “DS 
roads, questioned old timers, dug into the dusty DTREKA Ever se 
files of newspapers printed during the period, and | ' é: 
checked fact against fable. ae san! * our 
“Six Horses” is the record of the personal remi- Ge Cereal OLA , Be "s 
niscence of an expert on staging in the old West, | : I Virginte 4p oe is 
and the result of scholarly research on the stg +, ele C Foams) 
a young man who knows how to write simply, 1 paOme OV a 7 Foar p 
clearly, and with vigor. [Sees Q ON ee tight mile Prey He 
: AN ~ Furceaviiss yy _—Virgixta 
ISTORY was made behind those fractious G 2 a _ 
six-horse teams that galloped across the West i rained oe 
during the period, roughly speaking, between the Visalia a 
discovery of gold in California and the coming of eA 
the transcontinental railroad. Myths took shape i Lae, \ 
and were spread abroad. Legends about the Pony 1 + ----£2 gue 
Express were born. Birch, Butterfield, Holladay, 6 55a he TR ter, City Wye, 
: . J ERMAR DINO onr SEL AN Maid g 
and other robust staging figures established their | “7 fp Hore ae 
lines of overland transportation to and in the LN 
West. A significant period in the development of Bio (GouTrera, oo 
the West, sureiy, and “Six Horses” is a significant mae | [Pass 


book, a book worth reading, and a book that 
makes reading a pleasure. 

A few months ago I reviewed in these pages a |< 
volume called “Death Valley in ’49.” Another 
book with almost the same title now appears on 
the Shelf. In “Death Valley,” Bourke Lee, 
(Macmillan, $4.00), takes a broader look at this 
great desert waste. It should be a required text for 
all visitors to the Valley who would enjoy their 
trip to the full. 

The book, in the words of the author, “includes 
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A modern map-maker follows 
the trail of ‘‘Six-Horses’”’ 
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up | am likely to see printed in it one or more of Ethel 
’ Romig Fuller’s verses. It is with no little pleasure that 


I find on Sunset’s Shelf this month a slender little 
volume bearing the colorful title, ‘““White Peaks and 
Green,” by Ethel Romig Fuller, (Willett, Clark and 
Colby, $2.00). As always, Mrs. Fuller has done a good 
job. Her verses have a salty tang of 
adventure and a soft caress of beauty. 
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in such a way as to make me want to transform my San 
Francisco sand lot into a patio garden. 

Somehow or other the title of Frank B. Linderman’s - 
new book, “American,” (John Day, $3.50) did not 
particularly interest me, but when I started reading 
Chief Plenty-coups’ autobiography, as written by Mr. 

Linderman, I soon knew that 














-— this book would carry the 








If you enjoy a tidy bit of verse, do 
not pass up the opportunity of read- 
ing those bound within the pale 
green jacket of this book. 

California as a territory may have 
seceded from Spain, but there are 
volumes of evidence to support the 
fact that California has not divorced 
itself from Spanish traditions in 
architecture and in its gardens. One 
such volume, a book that should 
prove a delight and a help to those 
who own Spanish gardens or are plan- 
ning them, is “Patio Gardens,” by 
Helen M. Fox, (Macmillan, $6.00). 
I have the word of SunsEt’s Garden 
Editor that this book is “right,” and 
you may take my word that it is at- 
tractively arranged and that it de- 
scribes old and new gardens of Spain 












a i= \) Mr. Walkinshaw has done this in a creditable 
Fort “Uvaron \ fashion for the people of the Northwest. 
eaaaiass [?) “On Puget Sound” is not a book of ballyhoo, or 
\4 back slapping, or gushing praise. It is a book of 
<e yy intelligent and artistic appreciation of a region 
ND Rented Ome: [\ worthy of any author’s pen. 
= ee A OE RY, It creates atmosphere in a way that makes the 
—~ —— SOS sreader experience the (Continued on page 57 
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thumb print of my approval, 
as well as that of the old 
Indian Chief’s. 

For more than forty years 
Mr. Linderman has made his 
home in a cabin in the woods 
at Goose Bay on the shores of 
Flathead Lake, Montana, 
where he has been intimately 
associated with the Crow 
Indians and other Indian tribes 
of that section. Through his 
friendship with the Indian 
Chief Plenty-coups, he was 
able to induce that old war- 
rior to tell the story of his life. 

And what a story it is! 
And what a life! War whoops, 
arrows singing through the air, 
naked Indians creeping toward 
their enemies, scalpings, hand- 
to-hand encounters, fights to 
the death. 

Aside from the breath-taking 
action of the book, Chief 

















Plenty-coups presents a clear 
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picture of the economic, po- 
litical, and home life of the 


Frank B. Linder- A ; 
man, who wrote Indians or more specifically, 
“American” the Crows. 


He gives the reader a peep into 

the Indian mind. His is the 

Indian’s point of view. Mr. Linderman does not 

take a maudlin, be-kind-to-dumb-animals attitude 

toward Indians; he does not set out to make a hero 

of the Indian nor to make a villain of him; he 

merely sets down with intelligent interpolations 

an account, given by his friend Plenty-coups in 

I sign language, of the vigorous life lived by the 

first Americans. H. M. Stoops, known to SUNSET 

readers of old, has illustrated the book. The 

sketches are in pen and ink and, of course, are 
excellently done. 


FROM another part of the West comes the 
second impression of Robert Walkinshaw’s 

“On Puget Sound,” (Putnam, $3.50). The book 

is charmingly illustrated with delicate pencil 
sketches by Jeanie Walter Walkinshaw. The 
jacket flap says that this is a book not only for 
those who have visited Puget Sound, but for all 

those who hope some day to do so. I should like 
to add another group or two to the list. It is a 
book for those who live on Puget Sound, as well. 
The purpose of the artist is to interpret for the 
layman the beauty spread around and about him. 
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When lightning is crackling 
overhead, it’s nice to have 
Morton’s Iodized Salt in the 
house. Because it’s made with 
cube-shaped crystals, which 
tumble off one another in damp 
weather instead of sticking to- 
gether like the flake crystals 
of ordinary salts, it pours as 
freely on rainy days as on dry. 
Best of all, it protects your 
children from simple goiter. 


WHEN IT RAINS 
dl ‘ 


IODIZED 
OR PLAIN 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHES 


Contributed by Sunset Readers 


HEN packing dishes in news- 

papers for storage or moving, I 
reserve the colored comic sheets for 
the small and easily lost pieces such as 
the lids of teapots and sugar bowls. 
The bright color makes them so con- 
spicuous that there is no danger of 
their being overlooked in the unpack- 
ing and lost like a needle in a hay- 
stack.—Mrs. G. L., San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia. 

tb - 

Have you ever, when making a 
creamed dish—fish, for instance— 
felt that something was lacking in the 
flavor of it, and yet you did not know 
just what? Next time this occurs, try a 
few drops of lemon juice to give it 
the right “zip.” You'll be surprised 
what it will do to a cream sauce.— 
Mrs. J. N. W., Pasadena, California. 


+’ - 

Between the layers of a white cake, 
spread a banana filling, made as fol- 
lows: Peel three large, ripe bananas 
and dice them. Add the yolks of 3 
eggs, beaten light, and mix well to- 
gether. Dissolve in a saucepan | cup- 
ful of sugar and 4% cupful of water, 
and boil until the syrup spins a thread. 
Pour over the banana and egg mix- 
ture, stirring, then return to the fire 
and cook for ten minutes, stirring 
constantly. Remove from the fire, 
stir until cool, then spread between 
the layers of the cool cake.—Miss M. 
I. S., Forest Grove, Oregon. 

tF F & 

Next time you make prune whip, 
here’s a little change to try. I think 
it’s really fun to try something new, 
don’t you? Usually to give my prune 
whip the tart or acid taste, I add 
lemon juice. The other day I added 
a little tart jelly (the amount, of 
course, depending upon the quantity). 
Using the jelly, I did not need to add 
sugar, because the jelly supplied 
both the sweetness and the tartness. 
And by the way, it is good to use this 
suggestion in making raisin pies, too. 
—Mrs. J. M. R., Loma Linda, Calif. 


bt FF & 

Did you ever go to the five and ten- 
cent store and buy pottery of a pleas- 
ing design, but not a good color, and 
then go all over it with bottled shoe 
dye and polish with a woolen cloth? 
I purchased an elephant of an ugly 
sand color, gave him a coat of very 
dark brown dye, rubbed him well, 
until he looked as though he were 





He is 
really expensive looking. I use bot- 
tled black shoe polish, not the dye, to 
touch up black picture frames and to 
go over the wrought iron lamps, fire- 


made of burnished copper. 


screen, andirons, and soon. It dries 
quickly, is easy to use, and very 
cheap. For mars on brown furniture 
or mahogany, I use brown shoe 
polish or iodine, then go over the fur- 
niture with a good polish—F. B., 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Fr FF & 

Baked potato is especially delect- 
able if a spoonful of green onion, chop- 
ped fine, is put with the butter when 
the potato is broken and seasoned.— 
R. D. C., Los Angeles, California. 


F kf 
It’s a good idea to put a few drops 
of lemon into the food chopper before 
grinding sticky fruits as raisins, dates, 
or figs. The grinder will not only 


be easier to clean, but the food will be — 


saved, since it will not stick to the 
utensil. 

A teaspoonful of lemon juice or 
vinegar added to the water in which 
eggs are poached will keep the eggs 
from separating.— M. L., Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


+ 

If we gave as much thought to the 
decoration of our workshops as we do 
to the rooms where we spend our 
leisure, we should find it easier to re- 
lax when our labors are over. It 
isn’t enough to keep the kitchen white 
and immaculate. That is better, of 
course, than the drab walls and color- 
less furniture of our grandmothers’ 
regime, but it is hardly attractive. 
Brightly painted walls and woodwork 
are not only more pleasing to the eye, 
but are more easily taken care of. 
Modernpainted finishes may usually be 
kept in pristine condition very easily. 

Here is the way one western house- 
keeper transformed her kitchen. She 
first had the walls painted a light yel- 
low and the woodwork jade green, to 
match the new electric range that she 
and her husband had recently bought. 
Then she was ready to turn her atten- 
tion to the furniture. Chairs and ta- 
bles were covered with a coat of green 
to match the woodwork and trimmed 
with bright yellow. Window curtains 
of yellow scrim completed a delightful 
picture. Other harmonious color com- 
binations can be employed attrac- 
tively, too—W. C., Reno, Nevada. 
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Hovrs THEN << 


Minutes Now 
to serve a real Dutch Oven Meal 





























Now you can match in every detail the traditional goodness of 
Dutch Oven meals. But you can measure your kitchen time in minutes . . . com- 
pared with the long hours it took to serve the foods of 200 years ago. The same 
tempting deliciousness remains . . . but with it comes a new freedom enjoyed only by 
those who know the speed and automatic convenience of Westinghouse Flavor Zone 
cooking. This remarkable modern range prepares meals to perfection while you are 
far from the kitchen. You have merely to place cold foods in the oven and forget 
them until meal-time. Send the coupon and learn how the distinctive Flavor Zone 
method has turned old-fashioned Dutch hours into modern cooking minutes. 


The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


estinghouse 


ELECTRIC RANGE 


with the Automatic Flavor Zone Oven 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 

One Montgomery Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, “A Cooking Secret 
200 Years Old.” 


Name ...... 


Address . . were 








\ ¢ 
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HEN my cyclamen have 

finished blooming, I take the 
pot and bury it nearly to the top, in 
a shady, very damp place, and leave 
it until just before the frosts come. 
By that time it is full of buds. Then 
[ bring it to the heat and sun gradu- 
ally and have bloom all winter. Last 
year I had one in the dining-room 
treated that way that bore many, 
many beautiful blooms on stems 11 
inches long.—Mrs. L. W., Winthrop, 
ek 





I save all my egg shells and plant 
my flower seeds in them. Then when 
ready to transplant, I simply plant 
shells and all, and the shells soon 
disintegrate. I also have the janitor 
of an office save me the used drink- 
ing cups for the same purpose. When 
[ plant cups and all, the paper collar 
around the plant keeps the cut worms 
from cutting through. I set my egg 
shells into a flat of sand and keep it 
moist while the seed is germinating.— 
L. W., Santa Monica, California. 


If you have a variety of colors of 
certain flowers that you wish to save 
seeds from for another year, match 
the flowers with boil-proof floss and 
tie color of floss to each plant. This 
floss will not fade from the sun or 
rain and gives you a perfect record.— 
A. R., Kayenta, Arizona. 


+ kk - 

When selecting gold fish for the 
lily pool, I have found it a bad idea 
to mix varieties because in time they 
engage in deadly combat.—Mrs. M. 
O., Tacoma, Washington. 


tk & | 

When cutting delphiniums for the 
house, cut the flower stalks to the 
ground, then trim to desired length. 
The delphinium thus pruned will 
bloom again. I have found, too, 
that it is a mistake to kill the little 
garden snakes. They are harmless 
and do eat up numberless bugs and 
snails— L. L. B., Oswego, Oregon. 
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Contributed 
by 


Western Gardeners 


Calendulas, also known as pot 
marigold, when planted in the fall 
for winter blooming, usually die down 
in spring. We clip our plants off 
close to the ground and they always 

ut out new branches and bloom 
poensitelie through the spring if the 
seed pods are clipped off as soon as 
formed.—Mrs. M. D. B., Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


bok + 
If you have a sloping bank, very = 


sunny and hard to keep watered, try 
planting “red hot pokers” there. They 
require little attention, multiply 
quickly, are green the year round, 
and when in bloom, make a beauti- 
ful showing.—Mrs. B. C., Los 
Angeles, California. 


+t & & 

Instead of filling window boxes with 
soil and planting the flowers in this 
soil,it is much more satisfactory to put 
potted plants in the boxes, packing 
sphagnum moss tightly around and 
between the pots and for several 
inches underneath. When the plants 








are watered, the moss should be 
thoroughly soaked. 

In hot, sunny exposures the moss 
will be found to hold the moisture 
longer and keep the roots of the plants 
cooler than would an equal amount 
of earth. Thus the life of the plants 
is prolonged. One or more pots can 
easily be replaced when the plants 
cease blooming, and in this manner 
the window boxes may be kept con- 
tinually fresh and colorful with a 
minimum of labor and time.— 
R. D. C., Los Angeles, California. 


JULY 


The prime requisites for bearde¢ 
iris are good drainage and sunshine 
Iris planted in the deep shade wil 
produce foliage only. They will grov 
in almost any non-acid ground, but ¢ 
good loamy soil of medium richness is 
preferable. Bearded iris are best trans 
planted during their dormant season. 
June, July, and August are the best 
months in the northern states, and 
September for the southern states 
where summers are hot and dry.— 


G. B., El Cerrito, California. 
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Under my frame for seedlings, 
either rock plants or others, I use a 
fine wire netting to keep moles or 
gophers from ruining the valuable 
plants. I am told that many small rock 
gardens are wholly “floored” in this 
manner a foot or so below ground. | 
I find, too, that it is a good idea to 
gather a toad or so each season, and 
bring it to the garden. Soon the 
animal will feel at home and earn his 
board and keep by destroying slugs.— 
Mrs. J. C. W., Santa Rosa, California. 


+’ F & 


If you want a hedge that is easily 
rs evergreen and distinctly Cali- 
ornian, plant the wild cherry, Prunus 
ilicifolia. The fragrant, aromatic 
blossoms of early summer are followed 
by large cherrylike fruit. These cher- 
ries may be gathered abundantly in 
many localities or bought in the 
nurseries. Put the seeds into damp 
sand and keep moist all winter. By 
spring they will be well sprouted; 
set them out in their permanent loca- 
tion, six inches apart and thin out 
later. After the first year, the young 
hedge will need little water. My 
hedge was eight feet tall at five years 
from seed. In addition to the hedge, | 
we have had an abundance of greens | 
for Christmas decoration. Such a 
hedge as the one described will | 
thrive in practically any part of Cali- | 
fornia.—I. R., Los Altos, California. § 
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I use a 


=e unsurpassed Motoring Products 
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ground ~and an improved Motoring 


idea to 


mere Service that you should know about! 


earn his 
slugs.— 


lifornia. 
The improved standard of motoring service that 11,000 Red, 


‘ly White and Blue Standard Oil Dealers are asking you to test is 
S easily built, first of all, upon the quality of the products they sell. 


ly Cali- 
y Vall It’s a fine family. 








Prunus 
‘omatic STANDARD ETHYL GASOLINE —The premium motor fuel. 
vere RED CROWN —The gasoline of quality — everywhere. 
ot ag THE NEW ZEROLENE MOTOR OILS — Money can’t buy 
ie the better oil. 
damp GARGOYLE MOBILOIL — The best eastern oil. 
By Equipped with these, the Red, White and Blue Dealer will fur- 
ay STANDARD OIL nish to you exactly the products that have been approved for use 
‘h aw Dri ate in your own car by the manufacturer himself. 
eae OAUCLS Unsurpassed motoring products, and, among 11,000 dealers, a 
My single Standard of Service —the best possible—make an unbeatable 
' years combination in motoring value and enjoyment wherever you go. 
te STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
en 
uch a 
1 will LISTEN IN— Presenting the Standard Symphony Orchestra, The 
Fe Cali- Standard Symphony Hour offers its programs of enjoyable music 
ornia. | every Thursday evening from 7:45 to 8:45 p.m. over KFI; KGO; 
is KGW; KOMO and KHQ. 
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EYES AFTER SPORTS 






Why suffer with heavy, burn- 
ing, bloodshot eyes after 
tennis, golf, motoring and 
other outdoor activities? It’s 
needless when a few drops of 
harmless Murine will in- 
stantly end the irritation 
and soon make your eyes 
clear and fresh again. 


roo 


EY 


> 
STOP 
TOOTHACHE! 


with Dent’s Toothache Gum. Not achewing gum. 
Applied in cavity it: (1) Stops toothache instant- 
ly, (2) Cleanses and protects cavity, (3) Retards 
further decay, (4) Destroys all odor. Does not spill 
or dry up like liquids. All druggists or by mail, 
25c. Made for 40 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. et an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almost invisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects. such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly remove wrink- 
and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


Callouses 


Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoeand deft, stores 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 














the pain is gone! 











MEN! 


Who use Talcum after shaving 
will find 
es 
Cutieura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 
Address: “Gutiewn Dek ase Seetaen, Mass. 
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More 
| 
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AST month on this page we an- 

swered the first questions of the 
woman who is debating whether or 
not she should have a permanent 
wave. She has decided that a wave 
would be lovely to have, but—what 
about the actual operation? Is it 
something to be dreaded or not? The 
answer, of course, is ‘“No,” and the 
fact that thousands of women go back 
again and again for new permanents 
as fast as the old ones grow out is the 
very best proof possible of the truth of 
this statement. 

It does give one a feeling of assur- 
ance, doesn’t it, to know in advance 
just what is going to be done to her, 
and what she may expect? That is 
why I am going into details as to the 
steps that an operator goes through in 
waving the hair by the spiral system. 
They are as follows: 
| First comes an examination of the 
| hair, to make sure that it is in really 
|good condition. Then comes a thor- 
ough shampoo, either plain or with 
oil, followed by a vigorous brushing. 
The hair is left damp after this sham- 
poo. 

Next, the head is checked off 
exactly like a checkerboard, dividing 
the hair into small strands, each of 
which is wound around a little alumi- 
num rod. 











When the hair is wound, sachets, 
moistened in a special fluid for the 
purpose, are applied. These sachets 
are interesting little pads of flannel 
and paper, through which the steam 
passes. Clips are fastened on to hold 
the sachets in place, and a bit of cot- 
ton is tucked under the end of each 
rod to prevent discomfort when the 
steam is turned on. 

By this time one resembles nothing 
so much as “Kornelia Kinks” of sev- 
eral years ago, with her hair screwed 
up in tiny pigtails all over her head. 
At this stage the steamers are put on, 
and the steam turned on. The length 
of time the steam is left on varies with 
the texture of the hair, and must be 
skillfully gauged by the operator. The 
usual time is from seven to ten 
minutes. 

Following this brief application of 
moist heat to the hair (not to the 
scalp), the steamers are removed and 
the hair is cooled before unwrapping 
it. The sachets are still moist, and 
the hair is exactly the same color. This 
is the stage—after the hair is un- 
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About 


Permanent Waves 


by Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor 


wrapped, I mean—when the woman 
invariably makes one of three re. 
marks: “If only he could see me now!” 
or, “What if the building should catch 
fire!’ or, “What women won’t go 
through for beauty!” And it is true 
that her hair does look more like an 
African headdress than a white wo. 
man’s crown of beauty. 

The taking down, remarks Albert, 
is much easier than the putting up. 
Following this operation the hair 1s 
shampooed again, and combed and 
trained into the lines it should follow. 

How long does all this take? About 
three hours from start to finish. 


ONE of the nicest things about 
owning a permanent wave is that 
the hair may be vigorously brushed 
every night—which one cannot do 
with a marcel or finger wave. In addi- 
tion to this thorough brushing, the 
scalp may be lightly massaged with 
the finger tips and the hair given a few 
brisk pulls, to speed up circulation 
and thus nourish the hair. A shampoo 
once or twice a month and daily exer- 
cise with the comb and brush are ex- 
cellent means of producing more 
healthful, and more beautiful, hair. 

I need scarcely say there should be 
a shampoo once or twice a month, as 
needed. This may be done in the 
beauty shop, or you may do it for 
yourself at home. A pure, bland soap 
solution, generously applied (there 
should be three or four latherings and 
rinsings), followed by very thorough 
rinsing with water and a final lemon 
juice or vinegar rinse, will put the 
hair into good condition for manipula- 
tion. Excess moisture should be re- 
moved with a soft towel, and, if you 
wish, a light dressing of wave-setting 
lotion may be applied. 

To set the wave, if you are at- 
tempting to do it yourself, first comb 
the hair straight and flat against the 
scalp, parting it according to your 
usual custom. Next, push in the 
waves slightly, and deepen them by 
using the back of the comb in the 
grooves of the waves. Now put ona 
heavy net and pull it tight and snug 
over the hair, fastening with a hair- 
pin. Using another hairpin, lightly 
stroke across the hair to make the 
waves still deeper. Leave the net on 
until the hair is thoroughly dry, then 
remove it, and comb just one wave at 
a time, lightly, to save the wave. 
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High Altitude 
Cake Making 


ANY women who have been suc- 

cessful cake-makers while living 
at sea level, find upon moving to the 
higher altitudes that their cherished 
recipes fail. While most standard 
sponge and angel cake mixtures turn 
out well regardless of altitude, this is 
not true of the cake made with short- 
ening. Housekeepers who have moved 
from the coast to eastern California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, or other high 
localities, and who have had trouble 
with cakes sticking to the tins or fall- 
ing, will, I think, find the following 
simple foundation recipe for higher 
altitude baking an invariable success. 

Cream together 1 cupful of sugar 
with 1% cupful of butter (or mixed 
butter and other shortening). When 
fine and white like whipped cream, 
add 2 well beaten eggs; add alter- 

nately 1 cupful of milk and 2 scant 

cupfuls of flour, beating well after 
each addition; put in any favorite 
flavoring, and last of all add 2 level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. For 
very best results beat this cake in- 
stead of stirring it. Bake in either 
loaf or layer cake-tins. 

The really fine feature of this recipe 
is that it may be used as the founda- 
tion for over twenty different cakes. 
Spices and chocolate added to the 
mixture make it a dark spice cake; 
fruit and spices, a fruit cake. By 
using the whites of 4 instead of the 
whole of 2 eggs, the result is a really 
wonderful “silver” or “‘bride’s” cake, 
and as‘such, has been used in my own 
family and those of our friends for 
years. Use the yolks of 4 instead of 
the whole of 2 eggs, and you have a 
“gold” cake. By adding spices and 
raisins to the foundation recipe, bak- 
ing in 2 layers put together with a 
thick boiled icing, one may have 
another delicious and entirely differ- 
ent cake. Use the same proportions 
with sour instead of sweet milk, sub- 
stituting 14 level teaspoonful of soda 
for the baking powder, and you have 
the old fashioned “‘sour milk cake” of 
our grandmothers. If the propor- 
tions for the main ingredients are 
followed the ingenious cook may in- 
vent any number of varieties of de- 
licious cake.—Myrtle Tate Myles. 
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to facilitate the painting of furni- 
ture by turning tables, chairs, 
benches, and so on upside down 
and painting the bottom first. 
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MERELY CARRIED THE DAISY CHAIN 


YET SHE HAS 


e¢ 


LETE 


Wy by 


O fragile, so freshly feminine, 

so altogether lovely—the very 
Spirit of Youth and daintiness to 
all who beheld her — 

Yet even as she trod the velvety 
green of the campus, a tiny twinge 
reminded her of that slight rash- 
like redness that she had noticed 
lately between her smaller toes — 
noticed and worried about, for the 
persistent eruption seemed such a 
slander upon her daintiness. 

She doesn’t know it, of course, 
but her affliction is a most common 
form of ringworm infection, 
known to millions in America as 
‘*Athlete’s Foot’?! 


*Many Symptoms for the Same 
Disease — So Easily Tracked into 
the Home 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a 
number of different ways,* but it 
is now generally agreed that the 
germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 
edges of swimming pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 

And from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It 
is probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ And authorities 





* WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 


thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
toAbsorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 
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FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
MUSCULAR 







SORE MUSCLES, 
BRUISES, 
ABRASIONS. 






ACHES, BURNS, 


CUTS, SPRAINS 
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say that half the boys in high school are 
affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 


Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it &7//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—ora 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW TO 


Save Kitchen Steps 


...and make your present kitchen or 
the kitchen in your new home one of 
beauty and scientific convenience. 

The illustration above shows the 
“Circle of Work” fully explained in 
our interesting booklet “MODERN 
KITCHEN PLANNING.” Simply 
fill in the coupon below and one will 
be sent you free of charge. 


PEERLESS 


“Built-in Furniture 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 
2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a {new} {old} kitchen 
Name____ 
Address 


City. eae State 

















AFREE BOOK 
EXPLAINS 
HOW 







overcome Life's obstacles and put you in tune 
withCosmic Vibrations for Health and Happiness 
Learn the Great Truths write for Free Book to- 
LIBRARIAN D. Z. L. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
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SAN JOSE (amorc) CALIF. 








“8! so THINK 
HOW TO 
You Can Do Nothing More Important 
A RECENT DISCOVERY BY 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


How to Solve Your Life Problems and Train Your 
ildren to Reason Well. 


Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 











=F OIL 


NO STAINS. 


New pleasant 
odor — Next time don’t 
shoo, don’t swat, just 
spray FLY-FOIL—all 
ying insects disappear. 
Manufactured by 


Oakland, Calif. 
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Homes 


Consultation Service 


Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 


A Swimming Pool 


I am going to build a small swimming- 
pool in a natural cupped place on my prop- 
erty that I think I can make into a sort of 
lake with a dam. I thought I would make 
the bottom of reinforced concrete finished 
with cement so I can clean it easily. The 
water will be pumped from the wind mill. 
Can you give me any advice as to special 
points I should take care of?—A. L. T. 
Alturas, California. 

Consultation: Be sure you have the 
concrete and reinforcing designed and 
calculated for you by an engineer; you 
may make it strong enough, but un- 
less it is carefully designed, it will 
crack from settlement or expansion. 
The sides and bottom should be fin- 
ished with a smooth surface that is 
easily cleaned—tile or smooth trow- 
eled cement is the best material. To 


~ 


WALK ge) 











STRAINER. 
SKIMMING 
GUTTER 





«—— DRAIN 


keep the water clean the surface 
should be skimmed of all foreign 
matter.. The easiest way to take care 
of the skimming is to have a skim- 
ming gutter all around the pool. By 
slightly overfilling the tank, the sur- 
face water and dirt flows over the 
skimming gutter and is carried off in 
the drain. The accompanying illus- 
tration explains this better than 
words can do. 


@® 


®@ d 
A Stone Fireplace 


I intend to build a stone fireplace. My 
house is all built and I do not want to cut the 
floor if I can help it. Is there some light 
stone I can use, and how can I build it on 
top of the floor?—R. F. L., Roseburg, 
Oregon. 

Consultation: Lay a %-inch iron 
plate on top of the floor, nailed to the 
flooring, and build your fire-box and 
hearth on top of the iron plate. The 
lightest stone you can use that is 
durable and of good color is Arizona 
or California Tufa stone. This is a 
volcanic ash stone and is very light 
in weight. Use fire-brick in the fire- 
place and directly under the fire. 
Unless the fireplace is quite open, a 
stone fire-back may go to pieces. 





Roof Pitch 


Can you tell me how flat a roof can bk 
made for shingles? Would the roof be bette 
if it were covered with solid boarding unde 
the shingles?—A. V., Upland, California 

Consultation: I would advise you 
to make the roof not less than a 4% 
or 5-inch rise to the foot with the 
shingles laid about 4% inches to the 
weather. Shingles will last longer if 


they are laid on open spaced stripi _ 


and given pany of ventilation in 
attic or roof space. 


® @ 


Sewer Gas 


I have been trying to detect what causes 
objectionable odors to come into our house 
from the septic tank. We keep the system 
well janet out, but at certain times the 
odor comes up through the basin and sink.— 
G. F., Calistoga, California. 


Consultation: Are all your plumb- 


ing fixtures trapped and vented? Each © 


fixture should have a trap, the pur- 
pose of which is to contain a water 
seal which will prevent gases from 
coming into the house. Each trap 
should have a vent on the sewer side 
of the trap, carried to the roof, to pre- 
vent the trap from siphoning and be- 
coming dry. (See illustration.) This 
vent carries gases out above the roof. 
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Radio Aerial 


We are building a house and want to in- 
stall a radio aerial that will be out of view so 
we can just plug in our radio. Can you ad- 
vise us how to make such an installation?— 
R. F., Victoria, B. C. 

Consultation: The ordinary method 
which I advise using in houses is to 
run about 75 feet of No. 722 enameled, 
stranded copper wire around the attic 
on solid knobs of porcelain or glass, 
and ground it to the cold water pipe. 
Keep the aerial wire clear of all other 
wires and do not run it parallel to 
other wires. Connect the aerial to a 
plug where you wish to use the radio, 









and install a duplex plug for charging. 
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The House You Build 


(Continued from page 24) 


no house is worth while unless it is, if 
not beautiful, at least good to look at. 
There must be romance in a home; 
your friends and you should be able 
to get a thrill out of every part of 
your home. ; 

Those matters of heating, plumb- 
ing, wiring, design, painting, and 
other details will be discussed in later 
articles. It is well to remember that if 
the problem is too much for you to 
plan your own home, it will probably 
be too much for any untrained person, 
and you would do well to employ an 
architect. Few families can afford to 
build more than one house. Partial 
architectural service, where you can- 
not afford full service, will help you to 
avoid costly oversights. You may 
wish to consult an architect about 
your plan before you build, but with- 
out employing him for complete con- 
trol of the design and supervision; his 
advice and direction in this case will 
be very valuable and inexpensive. 
Two or three consultations and visits 
to the house during construction may 
suffice to help you plan and build your 
own home. This type of professional 
service can well be used in houses 
under $7,000 in cost. 

Your taste should be your guide. 
Should you feel it to be lacking, read 
intensively before starting to build 
and observe and think. You do not 
have to experiment; thousands have 
done that for you. Their experience 
brings us where we are today. 

Let your house be your own; fit it 
to your living as your clothes fit your 
body. Do not turn a spade until you 
have the best you can achieve in plan 
and design. 

Living, eating, sleeping, and bath; 

Outside a garden, inside a hearth; 

These are essentials to all homes. 





About This Service 


YZ HIS department is not 
only a clinic to which 
prospective home builders 
may submit questions; it is 
also for those who wish to 
improve or modernize their 
homes. While Mr. Garren, 
Sunset’s Consulting Archi- 
lect, is not prepared to 
furnish special floor plans 
free of charge, he 1s, however 
glad to answer questions such 
as the ones given on the op- 
posite page. This service ts 
free to all subscribers of this 
magazine.—The Editors. 
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A New Note of Beauty 


for the Home 


ECURE this new touch of harmony and refinement for 
your home...VELVATONE Door Chimes. 7 Melo- 
dious in tone...scientific in design...charming in their 
simplicity...VELVATONE Door Chimes are everywhere 
replacing nerve-jarring bells and buzzers. 7 The Chimes 
come in three standard models, and are priced from 
$16.50 complete. They are easily installed and are per- 
manently beautiful. 7 Send for ee illustrated booklet. 


ELECTRIC SIGNAL COMPANY 
All Architects Building Los Angeles 





Velvatone Door Chimes are distributed on the Pacific 
Coast by General Electric Supply Corporation, Gray- 
bar Electric Company and Westinghouse Electric Supply 
Company. See them at your nearest dealer today. 


ELVATONE 
Door Che, 





















| [ ave you a room with 
a 


dark brown taste? 
If so, you will be interested to 
know how one brown dining- 


room was so successfully renovated 
that the family now enjoys eating 


in it. 

Walls, woodwork, 
were painted a very grayed, medium 
green, it being a sunny room. Only 
the floor remained brown. Warp 
print with a little green combined 
with yellow-orange and violet was 


used for draperies, and slip covers of 


the same material were placed over 
the backs of the chairs. The result 
was a real transformation. 
+ 

If you wish to prevent your curtains 
from switching out and becoming 
soiled, when the windows are open, 
fasten*them up with spring clothes 
pins. When painted in colors of the 
room scheme, the pins add a decora- 
tive as well as we i note. 


t & & 

Have you tried adding plants with 
magenta leaves to your fernery in 
addition to the ferns? They give a 
delightful note of color 
which can be echoed in the 
furnishings. If you use 
English casement-cloth 
draw curtains, decorated 
with bias tape in green and 
magenta, your sun room 
will be charming. 


+ & 

Do you know that other 
colors are more lovely with 
Oriental rugs than blue and 
rose, a combination which 
has been much overdone? 
For instance, there is a 
linen upholstery fabric 
which comes in an unusual 
“old” red, and blue. Or, 
select other ‘“different’’ 
colors in your rugs, and 
match your upholstery and 
drapery fabrics with them. 
You will like the effect. 


' F + 

If you wish to have as 
much space in your room as 
possible, arrange the furni- 
ture parallel with the lines 
of the room—vertical and 
horizontal. It is especially 
important that large pieces 
such as davenport and up- 
right piano be so arranged. 
There is nothing which cuts 
up a room more, and makes 
it more unrestful, than 
furniture placed “‘cat-a 


corner,” as the children say. 


and furniture 


[SUNSET 


Dare to Be 
a Decorator 


by 
Dorothy Milne Rising 


Ideas from a Seattle Home- 
maker Who Until Recently 
Wasa Teacher of Applied Arts 


If you want your children to have 
good taste when grown, it should be 
cultivated early. A child can be 
interested in decoration by giving him 
a part in the planning of furnishings 
for his own room, but it is easier to 
teach him the principles through 
some interesting fe a his own 
choice. Starfish, which one small 
boy caught, furnished his room motif. 
Their pale yellow-orange was used, 
though paler, on the walls. Furniture 

was painted sea green, and rugs were 

“damp sand” color combined with 
sea green, thus imitating the natural 





PHOTOGRAPH, COURTESY BARKER BROS. 


Cotton fabrics are smartly harmonious with 
the sturdy, hand-craft type of furniture used 
in this bedroom. Blue, the dominant color, 
is relieved with gold, green, and rosy red 
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surroundings of the starfish. 
The starfish collection and 
other bright objects on a 
series of sea-green shelves laid 
a foundation for orderly arrangement, 
and the boy learned much, indirectly. 


It is practical to consider the living. 
room color scheme when painting 
furniture in other rooms. Then, when 
extra chairs are needed for entertain- 
ing, the room will present an artistic, 
rather than motley appearance. One 
friend successfully carried out this 
idea by painting her breakfast nook 
furniture deep blue-green, antiqued 
in umber, the blue-green being one 
color in her living-room scheme. 


+ 

The most successful nursery I ever 
saw was a screened, glassed-in porch, 
of western exposure, opening from 
the kitchen. The floor was covered 
with gray and blue-green linoleum, 
the house being gray shingle, trimmed 
in green. A low shelf ran the entire 
length of the long side, low enough to 
be used as a seat, or to stand small 
toys upon. Above it any a black- 
board and a few good 
pictures. Beneath the win- 
dows at each end were open 
shelves accommodating 
all other small toys. Orange- 
red shelf paper harmonized 
with the large toys, such as 
tricycle, kiddie-car, etc., 
which could use the entire 
floor space in any kind of 
weather. Draperies were 
sunproof, waterproof glazed 
chintz, with a gay-colored 
peers against a gray 

ackground. 

t F + 

A unique color scheme 
for a southeast living-room 
was inspired by a hand- 
woven piano runner with 
purplish-blue warp, and 
dull green and gold weft. 
A crewel-embroidered 
hanging over the fire-place 
repeated the warp color in 
its background, and the 
weft color in its design, 
with the addition of bright 
orange and yellow. A 
davenport and one chair 
were upholstered in the 
weft color, and had striped 
pillows in dull orange, gold, 
green, and blue, hand- 
woven. Walls and rug were 
mottled tan and some odd 
chairs were painted dull blue- 
green antiqued in amber. 
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Are YOU 
still drinking 


improperly prepared coffee 
or 
do you make it the modern 


healthful way in a 


FILCO 


Healthful 
COFFEE- 
MAKER 


Fits any coffee 
pol 4 





Tested and approved by ] 
Good Housekeeping Institute 

Coffee made the Filco way is 
neither boiled nor percolated. By 
simply pouring boiling water on 
the coffee in the Filco compart- 
ment, it filters through the coffee 
into the pot—taking all the rich 
flavor and coffee goodness with it, 
but leaving the objectionable res- 
inous fats and tannic acid remain 
in the coffee grounds. 


Don’t postpone this coffee drinking 
joy. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, write us for prices and full informa- 
tion about the many advantages of this 
coffee-making method. 


CREST CORPORATION 


970 West Sixth Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














Teach Baby 
to Walk 


with Todler No. 54, one 
of the many ‘Rock-A- 
Bye” Nursery Specialties 
Baby can stand up or sit 
down, but cannot fall out. 
Steel frame, rubber tired 
wheels, wood seat. Toy 
tray with colored beads. 
Amuses baby by the hour. 
Folds flat when notin use. 
At all dealers, or direct 
TODLER NOS4 Write for Complete Catalog 

sete ne td Tue Perrecrion Mra. Co. 

$590 2701 Leffingwell, St. Louis, Mo. 








Substantial Advance Sroninies 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
Past experience unnecessary. New demand 
created by ‘ ‘Talking Pictures’’. fully de- 

4} scribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 

754 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 


The Famous Box of 
BERRY DOLLAR STATIONERY 


200 Sheets of Fine Bond Writing Paper and 
100 Long Pointed Flap Envelopes with your 4: .00 
~ 25c. 


Name and Address printed on "ata Paper and 
BERRY DOLLAR STATIONERY Shipping 


Envelopes for the Total Price of 
Sierra Vista Ave. 





Write or Print ad name plainly and mail 
1.25 to 
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Eating Up and Down the Coast 


(Continued from page 31) 


makes all other oysters taste flat by 
comparison. Nature seems to have 
devised them especially for piquant 
cocktails and savory oyster stews. 
Watch for them on your menus! 

Up in the Northwest, too, you will 
frequently find reindeer and buffalo 
steaks offered on the menus. Like any 
wild meat you will find them stronger 
than the domesticated beef and pork, 
but there is a raciness about them 
which appeals to many appetites. 
They are certainly worth the adven- 
ture. While driving along the Colum- 
bia Highway last summer, we stopped 
in a clean but unpretentious roadside 
restaurant and lunched sumptuously 
upon toasted brook trout and venison 
sandwiches at the same price we pay 
here for ham or sardine. 

Through all the markets of the 
Northwest, I was attracted by great 
chunks of a glossy red substance 
which stirred my curiosity. I asked a 
dealer what it was, and learned from 
him about kippered salmon. It is 
common as cheese, up there, a flaky, 
smoked fish, the sort of thing you 
cram into a knapsack along with 
bread and butter and sweet chocolate, 
when you are off for a hike, and of 
which you eat and eat endlessly. 


NOTHER delicacy for which 

Seattle is famous is frango, a 
flaky, frozen dessert which I first 
ate at the Frederick and Nelson tea 
room in that city. 

The best gingerbread I have ever 
eaten, or ever expect to eat, I had in 
Yellowstone National Park. As a 
Park attraction it is threatening to 


compete with Old Faithful itself. Just 
sweet enough, without being too 
sweet; just enough ginger and other 
spices, without too much! Fresh 
from the oven and light as a feather, 
smelling like the week-before- Christ: 
mas all the year round! You will find 
it on the Cody road, at Sylvan Pass 
station. In cold weather, it is served 
with steaming coffee, in warm weather 
with iced lemonade. So popular has 
it proven that the recipe sold readily 
for two dollars a copy, until authori- 
ties forbade this. 

It still appears to be the firm belief 
of Easterners that hot tamales and 
tortillas form a part of our regular 
diet, but the truth of the matter is 
you ‘have to go on a still hunt for real 
Spanish food nowadays. Chili con 
carne and red peppers disappeared 
with the passing a the Dons, and in 
their place came an influx of French 
and Italian chefs, Greeks, Chinese, 
and Japanese, each with his national 
dishes, not to mention the All-Ameri- 
can cooks. However, when we are 
near Monterey, we usually stop at a 
Spanish kitchen on the highway just 
before it turns into the main street of 
the town, for tamales, which are taken 
hot from the steamer and wrapped in 
newspapers so that we may take them 
down to the beach toeat. Perhaps the 
best-known Spanish restaurant in the 
West is the old Casa Verdugo at 
Glendale, where Spanish dinners are 
served in an old-time adobe dwelling 
—dinners which would take the 
shivers and chills out of zero weather, 
if they ever had such weather there! 

As for Chinese dishes, they can now 








“My Favorite Company Dinner” 
Prize Contest Announcement 


D° you have a favorite dinner menu that you enjoy serving to guests, both 
because it is so good to eat and so easy to prepare? Of course you have. 


Well, here is the good news: 


Every western homemaker who reads SUNSET is invited to write a letter of 
not more than 1500 words on the subject, 
The rules are simple: give the menu in full, the number to be served, the 
marketing list (giving the quantity of each item purchased and, if possible, 
the cost); then tell how you manage your work—when you do the marketing, 
when you prepare each food, how you manage the serving, and any special 
notes as to color combinations, table decorations, linens, china, glassware and 
the like that you wish. Tell everything, in short, that might help an inex- 
perienced western homemaker to entertain joyfully! Send your letters so they 
will reach us before September |, 1930. 

For the best letter on this subject, a prize of $50.00 will be given; all others 
that we are able to use will be paid for at the rate of $25.00 each. Prize win- 
ners will be announced in the December issue of SUNSET Magazine, and the 
manuscripts will be published early in 1931. 
A. Callahan, Home Economics Editor, SUNSET Magazine, San Francisco. 
Unused manuscripts will be sent back if return postage is enclosed. 





“‘My favorite company dinner.” 


Address your letter to Genevieve 
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be found almost anywhere west of 
New York. Japanese specialties are 
more rare, however, and are confined 
pretty much to the Coast. Suki yaki 
is our favorite. On the menu of 
Happy Gardens, a most excellent and 
attractive cafe on E] Camino Real be- 
tween San Francisco and San Jose, 
it is described as follows: “Suki yaki 
is the Japanese challenge to national 
dishes the world over. A subtle blend 
of vegetables, daintily prepared, is the 
foundation for tender slices of bone- 
less chicken or beef, and tofu—a bean 
cake as nutritious as pemmican, the 
chief reliance of explorers—seasoned 
by the famous shoyu sauce. It is 
served in the Japanese pan, especially 
designed to develop its flavor, and 
simmered briefly, before your eyes (and 
they might well add nose!) until it 
reaches perfection.” 


OW who could read that and re- 

sist suki yaki? The vegetables are 
always tender young green things, 
such as the tops of green onions, the 
tender leaves of celery, or the tiny in- 
side leaves of spinach, varying accord- 
ing to the season, over which soup 
stock is poured as well as shoyu sauce. 
It is the most tantalizing dish to in- 
hale, as it simmers there before you, 
watched over by a solicitous Japanese 
boy, who stirs and blends.it with his 
chop sticks. It is the sort of thing you 
can make at home, too, substituting 
rice for bean-cake. The shoyu sauce 
you can buy by the bottle. 

The Happy Gardens cafe is not 
the only good place to eat “skaki;”’ the 
Suki Yaki Palace on Grant avenue in 
San Francisco is excellent, too. 

These, of course, are only a few of 
the many, for the entire Pacific West 
is justly famous for its excellent foods, 
whether in tiny tea rooms or metro- 
politan hotels. Adventuring in new 
foods is something of a risk, of course, 
and rarely appeals to the unimagina- 
tive, but eating is such a repetitious 
habit that I, for one, want all the vari- 
ety about it I can find. Not long ago, 
however, I took a seemingly bright 
friend of mine to a famous cafe in San 
Francisco's Chinatown, where the 
chop suey and chow mein are incom- 
parable, and can you believe it: after 
scanning the menu long and diligently, 
that woman ordered chicken livers! 
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to wash rubberized shower cur- 
tains by spreading on soft towels 
and sponging with lukewarm 
suds. Rinse 
with clear 
water, and 
pat dry with 
a soft cloth. 
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MORE HOURS 
FOR PLAY THIS 
VACATION 




















Because you can do camp 

cooking with clean, quick- 

heating Burnbrite—the 
modern kerosene. 





T may seem cdd that a certain kero- 
sene can give you more vacation 
this summer. But it really can. Burn- 
brite actually means less time at the 
camp stove—and more time for care- 
free leisure. 

No black sooty camp kettles to 
scrub and scour when you cook with 
Burnbrite. For it is smokeless and 
sootless! 

No time wasted preparing meals 
over slow heat. For Burnbrite’s clear 
white flame gives an intense, concen- 
trated heat that provides quicker 
cooking. 

Ask for Burnbrite Kerosene at your 
neighborhood grocery or red, green 
and cream station or garage. Then 
you'll see how much cooking time and 
clean-up time can be saved for play. 
Then you'll always insist on Burnbrite. 
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IT BURNED 60 DAYS 


A careful, scientific test of 7 brands of kerosene 
proved Burnbrite far superior. After 408 con- 
tinuous burning-hours (17 days), the Burnbrite 
lamp was amazingly brighter than any other. 
Chimney was clean. Wick was scarcely charred. 
In fact, it eventually burned 60 days without 
trimming the wick. 














KEROSENE 
ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Refiner and Marketer of Associated Equi-fractionated 

Gasoline, Associated Ethyl Gasoline, Cycol Motor Oils 

and Greases and Fuel or Furnace Oils to heat your home 
safely and economically. 


ENJOY MOTORING WITH ASSOCIATED EQUI-FRACTIONATED GASOLINE 
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IT’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 


This 
FREE FOLDER 








tells the story 
of 


GAS HEATING 


If you would like to know how an 
Ideal Gas Boiler can solve all your 
heating troubles—how it can do away 
with the drudgery of furnace tend- 
ing—how it furnishes clean, health- 
ful warmth without any attention 
whatever and at a surprisingly low 
cost, send for this interesting folder. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, 
all the efficiency that the American 
Radiator Company builds into every 
boiler. They are absolutely automatic, 
controlled er.tirely mechanically—and 
the fuel comes from the same incon- 
spicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range and is paid for on the 
same bill—after you have used it. They 
eliminate all responsibility on the part 
of the owner and furnish health- 
ful, clean warmth—automatically. 


Mail the coupon below for complete 
information. 





GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 WEST 4oth STREET, NEW YORK 
Please send me your folder “Gas Heat always 





on tap” without any obligation on my part. 
Name 
Address 
City 








State 








GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
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| For The 
Vacation Minded 


HEN carrying an _ outboard 

on the car enclose it in a snug- 
fitting dust-proof cover. Old auto 
top material will be fine. Light-weight 
canvas—untreated—is not dust-proof. 
Dust is finely divided grit; grit is a 
motor’s Nemesis. Safeguard your 
motor! 

Always thoroughly mix the speci- 
fied amount of oil with the gasoline 
before pouring it in the fuel tank of 
motor. Never add oil to the gas in 
the tank. It will not thoroughly mix 
for some time and erratic running of 
the motor will result. 

When starting the motor, use the 
choke sparingly. It is easier to mo- 
mentarily “choke” the motor several 
times than to pump surplus gas from 
the crankcase. 


Don’t depend on reversing the 
motor with the spark when nearing 
a dock. Sometimes it doesn’t work. 
Slow down; be cautious; don’t be 
a smart aleck. 


Always attach a short length of 
rope or chain to some point of the 
motor and to the transom of the boat. 
Should the motor fall overboard from 
any cause it can easily be recovered. 


If the propeller is held to the shaft 
with soft “‘shear-off” pins, always 
carry extra pins, a slender punch, and 
a wrench. Be as sure of this as you 
are that you have car-fare before 
boarding a street car. 


Do not run your motor for any 
great length of time on fully retarded 
spark. This will overheat the cylinder 
walls and piston and may cause 
scoring. 


When carrying a reserve supply of 
gasoline, keep the can tightly sealed. 
Permit no gas or oil to be exposed on 
the bottom of the boat. The outboard 
motor, properly used, has entirely 
eliminated the fire hazard from motor- 
boating. Don’t defeat this funda- 
mental feature by carelessness! 

The outboard motor opens new 
fields to the motorcamper. It will 
take him closer to nature and her 
restful primevalness. It will manifold 
the joys of a motorcamping trip. So 
take an outboard along—Dick Cole. 
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ITY & GOD IDEAY 


for a man to shel- 
lac the inside of 
his hat band. 
It will prevent 
perspiration from 
staining the out- 
side of the hat. N. B.—Let dry 
thoroughly before wearing! 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


No more gray clothes 
on the line! 


NEVER again need you scrub and scrub 
only to find that your white clothes dry 
pale gray. Hard water—water filled with 
harsh alkalis—is responsible for gray 
clothes. The alkalis combine with soap 
and dirt to form a scum almost impos- 
sible to scrub or rinse away. It’s the 
same scum that you see as a dirty ring 
around the tub. 

But you can wash in soft water! Add 
two or three tablespoonfuls of Melo to 
a washtub full of the hardest water. 
Instantly it is softened. Suds are quick, 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift and thor- 
ough. Less soap is needed, yet clothes 
are clean—your white wash dries snow- 
white. And there will be no dirty ring 
around the tub. . 

Try a can of Melo tomorrow. It 
simplifies every washing and cleaning 
operation. Tender hands are saved 
from hard-water irritation. Comfort is 
added to the bath. Melo is sold by 
your grocer in convenient cans—10c 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MEVOIS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 




























Six for Ten Cents 
MOORE 
PUSH-PINS 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 

To Hang Up Things 

New Window-front Packets show 
ur two sizes. All dealers 


or 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R .O.T.C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West — and Annapolis. a 
— — for you ng boys. Summer sessions. Located o 

| and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


San Rafael xcapeuy 


ACADEMY 
“One of sea 9 finest private schools” 
non-sectarian) 


One from San —— . Primary, Grammar, High 
Sehool, y ate pole. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredi re High seholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


moo HEAD %22" 



















COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Accredited. Post Graduate Department, Lower School. 
Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf. 





Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2522 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
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The Western Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 43) 


pleasure of roaming in a fascinating 
land. In short, it is not only a book 
for those who have visited or expect 
to visit Puget Sound, or for those who 
live on Puget Sound, but it is also a 
work of art—a book which frees the 
spirit of any person who reads it and 
lets that spirit roam in fields of fra- 
grant fancy that are conjured out of 
reality. If I had to select one group 
of readers for this book, I should 
promptly select those who through 
unfortunate circumstance were un- 
able to leave the treadmill upon 
which life had placed them. 

A book of pleasant, over-the apple- 
barrel reminiscence is ‘‘Goldrush 
Days with Mark Twain,” by William 
H. Gillis, (Albert and Charles Boni, 
$4.00). The author first met Clemens 
while the humorist was a visitor at 
Angel’s Camp, California. Almost 
every, if not all, of the anecdotes told, 
point out that although Mark Twain 
liked to tell a joke, he did not enjoy 
being the butt of one. After reading 
this book, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I should rather have 
read Mark Twain than have lived 
with him. 

Western humor in early days was 
not always very subtle. Jokes were 
ribald and pranks frequently bordered 
on tragedies. It is natural that an old 
timer, in recounting tales of the past, 
should remember the vigorous epi- 
sodes which happened during his life 
and of which he was a part. 

Not the least interesting of these 
yarns was the story of “Austin 
Johnny” who had built up a reputa- 
tion in a line of sport known as gun 
fighting. Johnny heard of a chap 
called Farmer Peel who was also a 
gunman, albeit a gentleman, and a 
graduate of Harvard. For no reason 
at all Johnny decided that he would 
like to kill Peel or get killed by him. 
Such was his delicacy, that he had 
his shoes shined in case he should be 
killed. “If I’m going to die with my 
boots on,” he is quoted as saying, “I 
guess I better have them polished.” 

Being a proper man, he sought a 
formal introduction to the man he 
intended to kill. As soon as the 
amenities were over, Johnny said, 
“Mr. Peel, you are chief over this 
here neck of the woods, and I am 
chief of the rest of the world. There 
is not room on this world for two 
chiefs, so one of us has got to pass 
in his chips.” And so the boys went 
outside and began shooting at each 
other. Such fun! 

If you like a book of old tales in- 
formally and pleasantly told, “‘Gold- 
rush Days With Mark Twain” should 
please you. It surely pleased me! 





IN IOWA 


Busmess 
is good 


66 ‘ - 

Busnes: is good in Iowa,” says Roger W. 
Babson, and his latest business chart rates lowa 
as one of the three best states in the Union. 


Iowa today offers the most outstanding in- 
vestment opportunities that exist in the United 
States. No sounder investment values are to be 
found anywhere than conservative Iowa Mu- 
nicipal Bonds, backed by the tax system of this 
wealthy and prosperous commonwealth. With 
this exceptional strength go equally attractive 
yields. If you have funds to invest, lowa Mu- 
nicipal Bonds offer you an unusual opportunity 
at this time. 


The Carleton D. Beh Company specializes 
exclusively in strong Iowa Municipals. Over 
twelve million dollars in carefully selected mu- 
nicipal securities were purchased from this com- 
pany last year by insurance companies, banks, 
corporations and private investors. You, too, 
can profit and strengthen your investment pro- 
gram by the specialized and individual service 
which we offer every investor, large or small. 


Write for our list of attractive of- 
ferings in Iowa Municipal Bonds. 


Mailed anywhere on request. 


Carleton D. Beh Co. 


Investment Securities 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Since everyone is traveling these 

days and since, unfortunately, 
we are not all made with trunks at- 
tached, as our friend the elephant, 
the problem of luggage has become a 
real one. Several of our readers have 
been asking advice about the matter 
and believing that others are interest- 
ed, we are printing our answer to the 
following letter: 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

My husband and I plan to take several 
trips this summer, and all our faithful, long- 
used luggage has reached the point where 
it must be replaced. We are quite at sea 
about what to get and wonder if you will 
consider this enough of a travel problem to 
help us with it. 

We don’t want to buy a lot of luggage if 
we can find one or two pieces which will meet 
all needs, but I suppose that is asking a lot. 
Anyway, what are the newest trends and 
what would you get if you were buying new 
luggage now?—Mres. L. D., Helena, Montana. 

We certainly wish we were buying 
luggage, for surely it has never been 
more attractive or ingenious, and we 
have had great fun nosing about lug- 
gage shops lately to see just “what’s 
what.” 

In our conversations and observa- 
tions we have found that those who 
travel most carry the least but the 
best luggage, 
and by best we 
mean not neces- 
sarily the most 
expensive or 
elaborate, but 
rather the 
stoutest, light- 
est, and most 
compact types 
made. 

Probably you 
have found that 
the delay in 
checking your 
heavy luggage, 
the necessity of 
having it hauled 

from station to hotel, 
hotel tostation,etc., has 


been a great nuisance,and 
you havewished fora type of hand lug- 
gage large enough to contain an ample 
wardrobe but in such shape that it 
might be carried by porters and in 
taxis or even by yourself when neither 
of the others were available. 


Now 


us for information. 
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If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short vacation trip, write 
Inquiries received by this department are answered 
personally. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


just this type of case has been de- 
signed, and it is excellent for short or 
long trips. Be sure to stop in at a 
luggage shop the next time you are 
down town and ask to see one. 

You have not said exactly how long 
your trips are to be, nor whether by 
auto, rail, or steamer, but whatever 
your mode of travel, these cases 
should answer the purpose. 

From the pictures below, you will 
be able to get some idea of the in- 
terior arrangement of the cases. Don’t 
you think that something of the sort 
would solve your problem nicely? 
The large type might do for both you 
and your husband, for it has a ca- 
pacity of ten dresses, three suits and 
all accessories; or if you each prefer 
to have an individual case, you will 
notice that there are smaller ones 
designed for men or women. Not 
only do the cases have hanger equip- 
ment for dresses and suits, but also 
compartments for shoes and hats, 








which are always such a problem; and 
if at any time you wish to pack your 
clothing flat in the box ae case, 
all the compartments and hangers 
may be removed. There are a number 
of different styles, makes, and adapta- 
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The case above, designed 
for women, shows hanger 
equipment, whilein the 
man’s case, at left, a 
suit is neatly folded 
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tions of this type of luggage so that 
you will have a variety from which 
to choose. 

Have you noticed the glazed linen 
cases that so many people are carry- 
ing now? They are very durable 
and light in weight, really designed 
for airplane luggage but extremely 
popular for all modes of travel be. 
cause they are so easy to carry, and 
do not show the dust. Almost every 
type of case may be obtained in the 
linen finish; you might be interested 
in considering these. 

This is only a fraction of what there 
is to tell about luggage. We could 
suggest many other types such as the 
small wardrobe trunk which looks 
very much like a huge suitcase, but 
has hangers and drawers similar to 
those of the large wardrobe; suitcases 
with various sized trays and compart- 
ments; specially designed shoe and 
hat boxes; and so on, but these are 
not particularly new, and you are 


LUGGAGE, 
COURTESY OP 
OPPENHEIMER, 
SAN PRANCI8CO 


















In this large case, pic- 
tured above, coats may be 
packed without folding 


probably quite familiar with them. 

We offer these suggestions for what 
they are worth, but the only satis- 
factory way is to see for yourself. We 
hope that you will take a luggage 
exploratory trip some afternoon— 
you'll find it a delightful experience. 
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im your 
vacation 


A week 
you'll never forget, 
round trip cost 


only $343.50 


meet namege travelers say 
there’s no other vacation to com- 
pare with the Matson Line’s special 
Hawaii Vacation Tours. Think of sail- 
ing away to spend a week in Hawaii 
instead of doing the same old things 
you’ve done before! 

The Malolo’s new schedule gives 
you this unusual vacation opportunity. 
Now you can sail every other Saturday 


from San Francisco on this great liner 
and return on the big Maui or Mat- 
sonia, making a fast round trip with a 


full week ashore. 


Your seven days in Hawaii are ex- 
pertly planned. You visit two islands 
and motor to Kilauea Volcano and Tree 
Fern Forest (Hawaii National Park), to 
Mt. Tantalus and Nuuanu Pali. You 
swim and play at Waikiki, dance under 
the banyan trees, stroll through Hono- 
lulu’s foreign quarters. 


So much is included—yet the round 
trip from San Francisco takes only one 
business day longer than a two weeks’ 
vacation! And inclusive fares are as low 
as $343.50! Reservations are now being 
made—what stateroom do you wish? 


AROUND PACIFIC CRUISE 


| The supreme travel adventure—to 19 


ports in 12 countries on the great 
Malolo. Sail September 20, return 
December 19. Membership is limited. 


For folders and reservations, ask 
any travel agency or: 


MATSON LINE 


(Address Dept. 730) 


SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES 723 W. Seventh St. 


PORTLAND 271 Pine St. 
SEATTLE 1319 Fourth Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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Camping This Year? 


IF you are longing for a new camp 
site perhaps the answer to this 
letter will interest you. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

Can you give me any information re- 
garding the Mammoth Lake district in the 
High Sierra? For years I have spent my 
vacations camping and fishing, and from a 
few, hazily remembered, brief comments, 
which onqueiniones of mine in Los Angeles 
once made regarding the Mammoth Lake 
district, it seems to offer everything that I 
am desiring for this summer’s trip, but— 
how do I get there? What about availability 
of camp sites and provisions? Is there a 
resort where one can take occasional meals? 
—T. L. F., Oakland, California. 

If you are an ardent enthusiast for 
camp life in the high sections of the 
Sierra, I am sure that you will enjoy 
a vacation spent in the Mammoth 
Lake district. This section is often 
referred to as the Alps of America. 

But first of all—how to get there. 
If the northern passes are open, (they 
usually open the latter part of June), 
go through Tioga Pass to Mono Lake 
and turn south about 60 miles to 
Mammo¢oth post office. You will find 
the roads in good condition. Your 
mileage from the center of Oakland 
should be in the neighborhood of 260 
miles. About half a mile from the 
Mammoth post office, where there 
is also a general store and gasoline 
station, you will find a very excellent 
Government camp ground called 
Shady Rest, with a good water supply, 
plenty of available wood, and sanitary 
facilities. I would suggest that you 
make your permanent camp here and 
use your automobile for side-trips. 
Within a radius of 12 miles, and on 
good roads you will find 12 or 15 lakes 
including Convict Lake, Twin Lakes, 
Lake Mamie, Lake Mary, Lake 
George, Crystal Lake, and the 
Sherwin Lakes. Some 15 or 20 good 
streams are also available within this 
same radius. Streams and lakes are 
stocked with almost every species of 
trout, mainly LochLevenand rainbow, 
with the lakes at the higher altitudes 
containing golden trout. The eleva- 
tions range from 8,600 feet at Shady 
Rest to 11,500 feet on the summits. 

There are other things to do in 
this district besides fishing. The 
famous Casa Diablo Hot Springs are 
only a mile or two from the Shady 
Rest camp ground, and four miles on 
the road to Bishop, there are the 
Mammoth Hot Springs that feed the 
famous outdoor swimming-pool. A 
trip of two miles to the Northwest 
brings you to the great earthquake 
fault, a huge crevice several hundred 
feet deep which extends for miles 
along the mountain range. 

Two horse camps are located in 
this district and many one-day trips 
can be taken over the main summit 
of the Sierra down into the head- 
waters of the San Joaquin river, 
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PANAMA CANAL 
HAVANA+ NEW YORK 


A GLORIOUS 
5000-MILE 
CRUISE 





YOUR TRIP EASTIS A 
VACATION IN ITSELF ON 
THESE GREAT ELECTRIC LINERS 


For 16 carefree days leave worry 
and trouble behind. Take it easy- 
Just loaf. That’s the simple pre- 
scription many doctors recommend. 
Orif you want action there are deck 
sports, swimming, dancing, etc. 

You pass thru the gigantic Panama 
Canal, visit Balboa, historic Old 
Panama. Then under tropic skies to 
Havana, gay pleasure city of Old 
World charm—and on to NewYork. 


The great electric fleet of Panama 
Pacific Line, the largest vessels ever 
built in America, herald a new era 
in ocean travel, affording unbeliev- 
able comfort at sea. All state- 
rooms are outside. 

ee ee ee 


Rates are $135 up Tourist Cabin, $275 up First 
Cabin. Private bath, rooms en suite with pri- 
vate verandah, if desired. 


S.S.VIRGINIA 

CALIFORNIA 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Alternate in fortnightly service between Calf- 
fornia and New York. Special fares for “one 
way water, one way rail” trips. Go by sea, 
return by rail, or vice versa. 


fonama facifie ine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


MTITTIII III 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE (Dept. 730-C) 
460 Market St., San Francisco 
Please send me your free booklet — 
“Traveling Around America” 


Name 


Address s 


Other Offices — Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
—or your local steamship or railroad agent 
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FIRST CLASS 


ROUND THE WORLD 
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low as 


“1110. 


HOME TOWN TO HOME TOWN 





oO» the famous President Liners, you 
enjoy all the freedom, all the luxury of 
a cruise on a private yacht. 

Stop over where you please within the 
two-year limit of your ticket . . . visit 
Japan, China, the East Indies at your 
leisure, glimpse the fascinating, far-off 
corners of the world, and then — con- 
tinue your travels on another President 
Liner as you would on another train. 


And this acme of travel experience— 
with comfort, accommodations, service 
second to none—is yours for as little as 
$1110! Spacious cabins with real beds, 
delicious meals, and an unforgettable 
trip Round the World, in 85 days or 


two years, as you like. 


Information— Sailings 

From Los Angeles and San Francisco: 
Weekly sailings—via the Sunshine Belt 
—for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila— 
thence on fortnightly schedule to Ma- 
laya—Java nearby—Ceylon, (India by 
Pullman overnight), Egypt and Round 
the World. 

From Seattle and Victoria, B.C.: Fort- 
nightly sailings for Japan, China, Manila 
and Round the World. 

Magnificent Liners, luxurious public 
rooms, outdoor swimming pool, world- 
famed cuisine. 

$1110 fare includes room and meals, 
also rail fare from any direct line point 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
back to starting point from New York. 


AMERICAN 
M A 


I LIN E 


os 
DOLLAR 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES 

SAN DIEGO 


N 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. . . . 
406THIRTEENTHST. .. . 
514 W. SIXTH ST. 
201 BROADWAY 


152BROADWAY ..... PORTLAND, OREGON 
517 GRANVILLE 8T. . VANCOUVER, B. C. 
4THATUNIVERSITY . . . . SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Agnew Meadows, and Shadow Lake. 
A fine resort is located on Twin Lakes 
where extra meals can be had when 
you tire of camp cooking. Detailed 
maps showing the roads and trails, 
streams, and lakes may be had upon 
request from the general store at 
Mammoth post office. 


bob + 
By Rail and Motor Coach 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I have some eastern friends coming to 
visit me this summer, and I feel that they 
should see the wonderful Redwood Empire. 
They will come up the coast from Los Angeles. 
I am wondering if on their way north it 
would be eeatnie to stop off and take a 
bus trip through this country, or is nothing 
of that sort offered? Please tell me all I 
should know so I can write and advise them. 
—Miss C. M., Tacoma, Washington. 

For a small fee in addition to the 
regular fare from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, a motor coach trip may be 
taken through the glorious redwood 
country. 

Tell your friends to choose the route 
from San Francisco via Eureka. If 
their time is limited, they can take 
the evening train from San Francisco, 
arriving in Eureka early in the morn- 
ing and making direct connections 
with the north bound motor coach 
for Grants Pass, where rail connection 
is made to Portland. 

Beginning the motor tour in the 
early morning, one has a long day in 
the heart of the natural grandeur 
which is the Redwood Empire. The 
motor coaches are glass topped, en- 
abling passengers to view the lofty 
redwoods to their best advantage. 

The road winds through giant 
forests, along the coast, by land 
locked lagoons, and turbulent rivers. 
Russ Grove, the Klamath River 
region, and Del Norte Coast State 
Park are traversed before reaching 
Crescent City. 

From here the highway turns in- 
land along the Smith River, across 
the Siskiyou Mountains and into 
Oregon where a short side-trip leads 
to the Oregon Caves. 

Climbing over the divide again, into 
the valley of the Rogue River, Grants 
Pass is reached. Here one may stay 
overnight or make convenient con- 
nections with trains for Portland. 


bok & 
Cruising 


If you don’t believe in fairies, read 
this and be convinced. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

I must be Cinderella’s twin brother, for 
a fairy godmother has presented me with 
a trip as a graduating present. I’m all for 
South America, but my parents insist that 
I go with a conducted tour, since I will be 
traveling alone. I’ve heard of European 
conducted tours, but would there be any 
such thing to South America? 

I like boats and would prefer going by 
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it's so convenient 
to stop at the 
st. francis 


Mi the center of the 
city’s activities. 
shops, stores, banks 
and theatres 

within easy walking 
distance. 


Mi where the charm of 
traditional hospitality 
blends with modern 
convenience. 








FACING UNION SQUARE 
SAN FRARICISCO 


— 








LOS ANGELES 


a 
y 





Convenience 
Comfort +2 Hospitality 


You will appreciate the excellent service 


and moderate rates. The city’s most 
centrally located hotel. One block from 
Pershing Square—convenient to leading 
shops, theatres, financial institutions and 
electric depots for all resorts. Starting 
point for parlor car tours. Complete 
ticket service for resorts and places of 
amusement. Garage adjoining. 


All Outside Rooms—Each With Bath 
One Person - = $2.50, $3, $4 
Two Persons - - $3.50, $4, $5 

Unexcelled Food—Friendly Prices 
Frank Simpson, Jr., Director 


Hotel Savoy 


Sixth & Grand 














For Sale -- Business AND CAMP 


New and unused; very plete and 


an 





Cost $4500; s True Bargain offered. For detaile address 





Box 26, Mandeville, Louisiana. 
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ter if that is possible. I’d like to see 


part of South America I can. 


plans and arrangements, and as I’ve 
r traveled much before, you see I really 
d your advice. Could you help a fellow 
out?—H. G. G., Beverly Hills, California. 

I am sending you a folder describ- 
ing a 71-day. cruise round South 
America—a trip which surely must 

have been made to order for you. 

Perhaps your fairy godmother saw 

to that, too. There are other ways to 

see South America but this particular 
cruise seems to meet your requirements 
go well that I am suggesting it. 

As you see by the booklet, the 
cruise ship leaves Los Angeles harbor, 
October 8, covering 17,000 nautical 
miles and returning to Los Angeles 
December 18. The itinerary includes 
yisits to 20 ports in South and Central 
America and with shore excursions 
will afford opportunity for visiting 
practically 40 ports, cities, and points 
of particular interest. All but three 
of the South American — are 
fepresented in the ports of call. 

The cost of the cruise ranges from 
$1,050 to $4,500 depending upon the 
accommodations you choose. These 
fates include meals and accommoda- 
tions on board ship and all shore 
excursions as specified in the itinerary. 
Strictly personal items are excluded 
Such as cost of passport ($10.00); 
Visas; government steamship war tax 
$5.00); tips or rental of steamer rugs 
$3.00). Deck chairs are provided 

ee of charge. 

There are additional, optional shore 
€xcursions not included in the above 
fates, but the cost of these is moderate. 
The ship is your hotel at every port, 
so you will not have additional hotel 
bills. Necessary medical attention 
may be had at any time, for the ship 
will carry a physician and two nurses. 

South of the equator, the seasons 
are reversed, so it will be springtime 
during your trip, insuring moderate 
temperature, beautiful vegetation, 

“and the social season, at many points, 
at its height. 

And now, Cinderella’s brother, we 
wish you bon voyage with the hint 
that you really are better off than 
‘your famous sister, for surely ships 
‘are more comfortable than pumpkins. 





Data on Sierra 


Trail Trips 


F you enjoyed Mr. Kreider’s article 

on page 7 and are thinking of taking 
such a trip yourself, you will want the 
additional data which he has prepared 
for Sierra hikers. Send two cents in 
stamps to the SUNSET Travel Service, 
and this material will be sent to you. 
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Who’s 
afraid of 
SUNBURN? 


smal a girl who knows the 
- best trick of all. Before 
she goes swimming she covers 
her tender skin with Mentho- 
latum. Then she takes the sun 
gradually and gets a nice tan 
instead of a red-hot, scorching 
sunburn. Try it yourself! 


protect your skin 


ane ww 
is 
a 
y 
pus , 
) TUBES and JARS 30¢ 


LARGE JARS 60¢ 












Why not send us his name and age today? 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street 

















\ , HEN two little boys 


like these can sell 50 copies of 
SUNSET each month, it 
certainly shows what an op- 
portunity exists in every town 
for boys to earn their own 
spending money. 


Have you a boy in your 
family? With your approval, 
Bobby and Sonny would like 
to tell him about how they 
started a nice little business 
all their own. 


Their success is very largely 
due to their father’s interest 
—his suggestions and moral 
support—but the boys do all 
the work. Our plan requires 
no capital (we furnish every- 
thing) and I’m sure YOUR 
boy can do as well—or better 
—if he has your consent and 
co-operation. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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YOUR BACK-YARD 
BECOMES YOUR (;ARDE 
"Turret had been much cooking 


out do Or to do on this bright, sparkling By Readege ; 


li m morning of early spring, and I now 


& 


looked, with no great favor, on the 
pile of dirty dishes, pots, and pans 
which stood before me. Cooking is 
fun, but cleaning up afterwards is demanding—and getting—a con | 
not, for me—and then my eye caught on the food market. Leisurely | 
the dancing leaves of our favorite pecked and drank, and finally, sele” 
orange tree which stands outside the ing the largest piece of bread remai | 
kitchen window. It is hung with ing, he joined the mourning dove; 
golden balls, the blossoms just open- the telephone wire, where, with he 
ing into delicate fragrance, and the cocked to one side, he seemed { 
whole tree, washed by a recent rain, listen with approval to the regul 
gleams with jewels. Anyone, no tap-tapping of a woodpecker. 
matter how determined to feel abused, | Chaos was giving place to ord 
must smile back at such a friendly, and as I stepped out on the pord: 
joyous tree. the bed of stocks, pinky lavender a 
Then, over to the right, is the bed rosy pink, spread out like a gent 
of daffodils, and as the sun grew spring sunset, and by the fence! 
warm, I could almost see them burst splash of gold showed where ti 
their chrysalis buds and unfold the marigolds are gaily blooming. Off; 
long, fluted, golden chalices. Around the east Old Baldy stood cold) 
the border dainty freesias breathe white in a fresh coat of snow, 5 
out their fragrance, and Japanese minding me that winter had not yf 
Just think of having your back iris, wearing now only their graceful made final surrender, and yet, wast) 
foliage, give promise of delicate, there a suggestion of green on th 
lawn fenced off from all the rest of orchid-like blooms. That whole bed walnut tree? Re 
spells happiness. So, as I left the now shining kite! 
the world a truly private Clean dishes were heaping up, and _ en, just glancing at the first gladi 
. ; as I again “looked out, not in,” our lus to show a crimson throat from t 
spot for your leisure evening hours | tiny pool dimpled in the soft breeze. border of the bed where I shall soa 
fe pl df The umbrella plants were leaning pat in long rows of flat, inadequate 
Ce nee POR | ects nan ik and suddenly hocking wine nent: ps was singin. 
: . from under them there came a rust- softly, “Thank God for a garden, 
children during the day ling, a shower of crystal, a flash of —R.H. V. P., San Marino, Californii 
gold, a shrill whistle, and I knew 
that the fish had disturbed a black AM a busy housewife, living «| 
bird at his morning bath. an acre chicken farm. There iss 
: And so I was reminded to look to much to do that I do not have tim; 
are safe from all intruders. Cyclone | the left where the bird stand offers to take care of flowers, so I plan¥ 
, , food and drink to all songsters. the kinds that grow and bloom with) 
Fence brings you these added joys | ahout a dozen sparrows were hop- out much care. By selecting the va 
ping about, chattering, exchanging rieties that are hardy, I can haw 
what sounded suspi- 
ciously like gossip, 
and this with the soft 
fied enclosure for your home. Very | patter of their bills on 
the wood drifted in 
durable, made of copper *si0 | through the window. 
. é a Then away they flew 
steel heavily galvanized. 7 lin » whiel of cans 
moe 6| ment, for a jay, his 
Erected by our own i | blue coat gleaming 


7 Anctaintiok | Jike satin, had come 
trained men Wesuke Se, | iconsh sho sce 


name plate 
identifies the 


complete responsibility. ,, gern.” 





protected garden where flowers 


and shrubs and garden furnishings 


of home life. It is strongly built 


to insure a permanent and digni- 








Pee ee ee } | 
(clone Fence When to Plant Iris 
. a oi = your oo when he recommends the 
planting of iris in your section of the West. 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY. | June, July and August are usually considered 
Oakland, Calif. _ Portland, Oregon good planting months in Washington, Oregon, 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle the Bay Region and the Mountain States; early 
Pacific Coast Division fall is better for the Southwest. Be sure to buy 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY named varieties from some reliable iris grower. 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. | 


SvBesiolARVY 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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eure rear blooming each month in 
+ ‘“ghe year. : 
ys sele * There is a long row of daffodils 
’ a ound the north side of the house, 
g | hh d they are blooming now (this is 
ev ebruary). In a row next to them, I 


ve planted the Star of Bethlehem 
sd regul Shich will bloom in August and Sep- 
= ember. I always plant lots of glad- 







jfO ord’iius bulbs; they bloom from May 
he por til August or September. All of 
ender aug ese are easily grown. 

| @ Gene | don’t have time to plant all new 
> fencel cr beds every year. I find that 
here ti@erbenas are very lasting. My snap- 
g. Off ragons bloom for two years, and so 
id cold io the sweet Williams, carnations, 
snOW, "Chinese pinks, petunias, and stocks. 
d not y f course, I have to trim the plants 
°t, Wasti Back at intervals. For my late sum- 
non ner and fall flowers, I always plant 


tandytuft, French marigolds, African 
arigolds, zinnias, salvia, and corn- 
Bowers. There is a row of them along 
e north and east fences, bringing 







ng kitchy 
it gladic 


rs Sou'gay color to our garden. 

Cequatt For fertilizing, I use wood ashes 
| SINGIN om my fireplace and woodstove, 
garden, 


+p “land the sweepings from the chicken 
ilifornis yard. I think the ashes help to keep 
= away the bugs and insects. For my 
ving “pot plants and ferns that are in the 
Cre 18 House, I use tea leaves. It makes them 
‘grow beautifully. I put cold tea 
eaves around the top of the dirt and 

“Het them dry and decompose. I water 
Vny plants from the bottom, if pos- 
Mible.—Mrs. L. A., Sacramento, Cal. 
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OCU water ditch runs through the 
lower énd of our garden (on its 
way toa field). We widened it at the 
lower end where it runs through a 
wire fence, and then dug two feet of 
soil out, throwing it up on one side of 
the ditch. A lot of rocks were care- 
fully piled here and there, and the 
dirt from the ditch thrown on them. 
On the lower side the water laps the 
edge of the pool, and as we have 
placed several large rocks here and 
there with the entire rock out of the 
water or just half out, it looks very 
much like a natural pool. It is 16 feet 
long and 4 feet wide, and in places it 
is 5 feet or over. In the pool are 
nine lilies, some arrowhead here and 
there near the edge of the pool, ferns, 
forget-me-nots, primroses, Kenilworth 
ivy, violas, tiger lilies, ranunculus in 
the shady places, and Japanese iris, 
our native water plant called Indian 
pie plant, and a native shrub, pink 
flowering currant, several cannas and 
a few callas in the sunny spots. Now 
we are putting in flower beds on each 
side of the pool with a rock bordered 
path two feet from the water’s edge.— 
Mrs. R. H., Wengler, California. 


You can’t get song birds to nest in 
the bird houses? Only sparrows? 
Then hang your bird houses where 
they will sway very gently, as from 
the limb of a tree. Sparrows dislike 
movement, which accounts for their 
making nests in the secure shelter of 
eaves.—G. B., El Cerrito, California. 


NEVER allow large maple leaves 
to accumulate on the rockery 
during the winter months. They 
smother the rock plants, making them 
yellow and frail. Besides, one is likely 
to remove the leaves 
too early in the spring 
causing the plants now 
very tender to be in- 
jured by late frosts. 
It is better to collect 
the leaves, put them 
into a compost heap 
and then give them 
back to the garden in 
the form of leaf mould. 
—L.L.B.,Oswego, Ore. 











How to Plant Iris 















LANT iris in full sun, setting plants so that 

the small feeding roots on the underside are 
underground, the rest of the plant exposed. New 
plantings should be watered, but not soaked, 
until growth is established. Be sure to give your 
iris good drainage. A loam soil is best, but by 
using plant food they will grow in most soils. 
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BEAUTIFUL 





Beautiful 


sent to you FREE 





This beautiful booklet in colors, with 
many photographs, showing you how 
you can keep your lawn fresh, green 
and growing, no matter how dry the 
weather, will be sent to you free. 










Thompson Concealed Lawn Sprin- 
kling Systems are adaptable to any 
lawn, no matter how large or small. 
Their unusually sturdy construction 
makes them last a life time. Made by 
a company with a reputation extend- 
ing over a quarter of a century for 
eareful workmanship and unsurpassed 
quality in designing and manufactur- 
ing sprinkling systems. 


















Let us show you how easy and eco- 
nomical it is to install Thompson 
Concealed Lawn Sprinkling Systems. 







Get our beautiful booklet, free, now! 
Absolutely no obligation upon your 
part. Learn about the splendid es- 
tates as well as the many small home 
owners who have taken advantage of 
this remarkable and economical sys- 
tem. Send the coupon now! 














THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


2251 East Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 20-page, 
illustrated book “The Lawn Beautiful” with- 
out any obligation on my part. 


Name 


Address 








Approximate size of my lawn 
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A household hardship 


gone forever... 
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No more scrusBinc Of toilet bowls! That 
most unpleasant of all tasks is old-fashioned 
now. The modern way is quick, easy and 
far more sanitary. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
toilet bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, flush, and the job is done—better 
than it was ever done before. The bow] is 
spotless and snow-white. All germs are 
killed, all odorseliminated. Eventhe hidden 
trap,which no brush can reach, is purified 
and cleansed. 

Try Sani-Flush tomorrow and relieve 
one of your heaviest household burdens. 
Sold by grocery, drug and hardware stores 
everywhere in convenient punch-top cans, 
25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers of 
MezLo—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET 
BOWLS WITH- 
aa OUT SCOURING 


INSTANT", 


This hose.coupling enables 
anyone, even a child, to at- 
tach gen hose to faucet in- 
stantiy, without “twisting”, 
or injuring the hands. 
Nothing to get out of or- 
NM, der—No leakages —No 

| lost washers—No threads 
to bind—No wrenches or 
liers needed — Lastsa 
ifetime. Install a faucet 
end on each outside tap. Simply slide 
hose end into any one you desire—and 
WA garden or lawn watering becomes a 
pleasure. Ask your dealer for the 
INSTANT Coupling—send his name 
to us if he hasn't yet stocked them. 
Will serve you immediately. 


INSTANT SALES CO. 


2926 TELEGRAPH AVE., BERKELEY, CALIF. 


























CACTI CACTI CACTI 


We have many beautiful Cacti suitable for Rock gardens and 
Table gardening for sun rooms. Beautiful six inch bowl Indian 
decorated planted with 5 Rare cacti $3.50 prepaid. 

10 Rare specimens La e for rockeries $10.00 
10 Rare specimens suita te for rockeries $ 5.00 
Illustrated catalogue with package of Rare cacti seeds 25c. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 

Station A. Box 95 El Paso, Texas 
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Western 


Garden Queries 


"THs is the department for you 
who want to have better gardens; 
if your questions are not answered 
here, tell us what they are, and we 
will answer them by letter. This 
service is free to all subscribers to 
this magazine, but we shall appreciate 
it if you will observe the following 
rules when writing us. First, when 
inquiring about pests and plant dis- 
eases describe in detail the condition of 
the infected plant. Second, always 
send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope for reply —The Garden Editor. 


Some years ago I bought a package 
of hybrid amaryllis seed. They eventu- 
ally grew into fine large bulbs, but I 
could never get them to bloom. Can you 
tell me why?—Mrs. J. J., Buena, 
Washington. 


I think the reason you have trouble 
getting your amaryllis seedlings to 
bloom is that perhaps they are 
planted too thick. After they become 
dormant and die down to the ground, 
I suggest you take them up and reset 
them. For the best blooms they must 
not be crowded. You should have 
some bonemeal or commercial plant 
food worked into the soil before re- 
| planting the bulbs. 


I would like to know what is the 
matter with my daffodils. They all go 


| to top and do not bloom, although they 
look healthy. I have had them for a 


number of years. The first year they 
bloomed fine, but since then, I have had 
Sewer and fewer blossoms —Mrs. E. D., 
Westwood, California. 


It is too bad that your daffodils did 
not do better this year. There might 
have been a number of things wrong 
with them, but as you did not say 
how they were growing, I can but 
guess at the reasons for your failure. 
Perhaps the bed needs transplanting. | = 
Are the bulbs too thick? Is there too 
much shade—daffodils need sunshine, 
you know. Did you fertilize with 
barnyard manure? Bonemeal is much 
better for bulbs. Did the bulbs dry 
out thoroughly in the summer? They 
must have a summer rest and much 
water is not good for them. Try 
these suggestions and see if you do 
not have better success another year. 


I have been reading Mr. Ashley 
Browne's articles in Sunset and have 
thereby been encouraged to ask him 
what to do to rid my roses of the small, 
reddish-brown, sharp-nosed beetles that 
are punching holes in my rosebuds. 





—Mrs. E. D., Palo Alto, California. 
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No garden is immune to attacks by! hes 
Aphis. These tiny green, red or black! 
insects feed upon the tender foliage or 
buds in your garden, and rob your flow. Wi; 
ers of their beauty and attractiveness | bout 
Be prepared to kill these insects a 
when they appear. Have on hand a in th 
package of‘ Black Leaf 40”, the spray 
depended upon by gardeners to kill B next | 
Aphis, Thrip, Leaf-hopper and sim- r bulb? 
ilar insects. sania 
The garden package of “‘Black b give | 
Leaf 40°’, costing 35c, makes 6 gal- ; S 
lons of effective spray, Buy it from pan 
your neighborhood store handling ‘ 
rete i ak & Chemical Corpo: Su 
acco By-Products emi ration, 2 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. be tz 
to W 
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ROT! =. a ae 
FROM MILDEW EG 
) large 
"TAKE immediate steps to guard split 
your valuable roses from mil- 4 

dew. Spray regularly with Garden are fi 
VOLCK. Also prevents Rust and flowe: 
4 ©6kills deadly Aphis (Plant Lice), Red 9 
rug Spiders, Mealy Bugs, Thrips, Scale, this?- 
White Fly, Cyclamen Mites. This - 
SAVE Nicotine-Oil Spray is convenient Ne 
and economical to use; unusually are e 

Flowers safe to plants, endorsed by leading 
Shrubs professional growers. At your deal- cy tc 
Vegetables er's,or order direct. 30z.35c; pint 90c. other 
Trees CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 1) year: 
—HD<e Berkeley + + + * © © © California Ido: 
7 GardenVOLCK| Bq 
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Plant IRIS 


for Rare Garden 


BEAUTY! 


Tus SEASON Carl Salbach of 
Berkeley offers an even greater va- 
riety of rare new creations. New Iris 
develop rare color combinations | 
with a range of shades from delicate 
pastels to richest velvet. Write now 
for illustrated catalog .... 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Your description sounds like this 
might be the rose snout beetle, but 
of course, one cannot say definitely 
without examining the insect. I would 
suggest that you cut off all buds 
and blooms that show injury and burn 
them. Hand picking into a can of 
kerosene will remove some. You can 
also catch them by spreading a piece 
of cloth under the bush and then 
shaking the branches. This is best 
© done in early morning. A dust of 
nicotine sulphate (black leaf 40) will 
be a help. 
















Will you please give me instructions 
about regal lily seeds? Do I plant them 
in the open? Do I take the bulb up 
next fall? How deep shall I plant the 
| bulb? All information which you can 
© give me will be appreciated—W. H., 

| Spangle, Washington. 





Since there are so many points to 
be taken up, the best thing to do is 
to write te U. S. Department of 
§ Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
request a copy of Department Bulle- 
tin 1459, “The Regal Lily,” by David 
Griffiths. This will answer all of your 
lily questions more completely than 
I could by letter. 


I have read “Garden Queries” and 
answers in the SunsET and find them 
very interesting and helpful. I would 
like to ask you about carnations. We 
0 have some fine healthy plants about two 

years old, and they are full of buds. I 
have pinched the small buds off and 
have left only one to a stem, which are 
© nice and long. The flowers are rather 
© large when fully out, but most of them 
| split open on one side as soon as they 
are fully out, which of course spoils the 
flower. Is there any way to prevent 
this?—Mrs. J. F. B., Martinez, Calif. 


Not all strains of carnation plants 
are equally susceptible to this tenden- 
"cy to split. Some are more so than 
} others. Since your plants are two 
© years old and in healthy condition, 
) I do not think that you need to worry 
very much. I would continue to dis- 
tribute them, but I would pick the 
blooms a little earlier than you appar- 
ently have been doing. Perhaps the 
addition of a little less water might 
also help to reduce the trouble. 
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ow to keep a good-sized square of old 

. canvas or burlap for use in the gar- 
den when doing any small pruning. 
It may be spread down close to the 
plants and the prunings clipped 
directly on it. 
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*(OWER. HALF A MILLION 
“Ay” BANK OF ITALY 
CHECKS ARE 
SIGNED DAILY 


HE BEST known check throughout 
Western America bears the name 
“BANK OF ITALY”. 


Over half a million of these checks are 
actually signed daily. 


California’s largest financial institution pays 
out over five million dollars in cash every 
day during banking hours. It is paid out of 
a vast reservoir of capital which represents 
the accumulated savings and financial re- 
serves of over 1,500,000 depositors. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL tavinecs ASSOCIATION 


A NATIONAL BANK 
292 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 














EVERYONE 


PERSPIRES 
YOU’RE NOT IMMUNE 


Perspiration odor causes embarrassment, men- 

aces business and social success, ruins romance. 

Yet never announces itself to its victims. “ 
é 44 

Pat “Ever-dry” underthearms. Instantly it checks EVER-DRY 

perspiration and ends the cause of offense. ADVANTAGES 


Start using this better method today. 50c and ] Easier to. apply, = 
$1.00 at all drug and department stores. We convenient sponge on 
guarantee to refund the purchase price if cork. 

you do not find “Ever-dry” more satisfactory  @ Will not smart or irrl- 








a kin. 
than any similar product! Ever-dry Labora- eS a 
tories, Inc., 1008 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 3 Drics quickly. Can te 


or night. 


Pure and colorless. 
y 4 : Will not stain or harm 
clothes. 


CHeEcKS PERSPIRATION —ENpsS UNpDER-ARM ODOR 
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I. HE fact that you read 


Adios indicates that you are more than casually 
interested in what goes on behind the scenes in 
Sunset. This fact makes it easy for us to visit with 
you about specific articles in the magazine, to pass 
along bits of gossip about the authors, to tell you 
about our plans for the future, and to give you the 
general news of the magazine. The glad tidings we 
have for you this month is the fact that during the 

ast thirty days, more than 13,000 new friends have 
ool added to our family of enthusiastic readers. 
Most of these new subscriptions have come in because 
you who enjoy Sunset have told your friends and 
neighbors about us. We thank you sincerely for your 
friendly interest. 


Today we have been reading slogans—all the 
splendid, thought-provoking contributions that you 
submitted in the recent Sunset Slogan Contest. It 
was not easy for the judges to reach a decision but 
they finally did agree that “SUNSET—The 
Western Magazine of Homing and Roaming” best 
told the story. Accordingly, Mrs. F. H. Wilson of 
Berkeley, California, has been awarded the ten- 
dollar prize. Speaking of contests, there are several 
continuous competitions in Sunset. There is the 
Kitchen Cabinet to which all of you good cooks are 
invited to send your best recipes; there are the ““Tips 
for Tenderfeet” made up of your most practical 
garden experiences; there is the department of House- 
keeping Hunches, and the good idea features scatter- 
ed through the back of the book. Each month we 
put into these departments as many of your good 
suggestions as there is room for, and we pay for all 
paragraphs which are so used. Personally, we like 
these departments very, very much—particularly 
when they bring us letters like this one from a 
Washington member of the Kitchen Cabinet. 


“Dear Sunset Magazine:—I received the check for 
one dollar which you sent me for my recipe for Tapi- 
Cocoa, and thank you very much for it. I have sent 
recipes to magazines before, but this is the first time 
I ever received any money for one. I am very proud 
of my dollar and want to tell you what I intend to do 
with it. These big daughters of mine take so many 
dollars, I don’t have many left for myself, but this one 
I am going to call mine. With it I am going to buy the 
choicest rose bush I can find for one dollar, and I am 
going to call it my Sunset Rose. No matter what 
other name it has, it will always be my Sunset Rose. 
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And whenever I see Jit, I will think of the magazine 
that gave it to me.” This letter made us every bit 
as happy as the prize did our good friend of the 
Charmed Land. 


Have you ever noticed how Sunset follows the 
western family wherever it goes and whatever it 
does? This month when you hit the vacation trail 
to mountains or seashore, you will want to take along 
your July Sunset to find out just how to cook those 
fish you catch; to suggest where and what to eat 
when you are Pacific Coasting; to tell you how to 
dress when you “take a pack train to Paradise’; 
and to make use of a dozen or more other practical 
vacation ideas which are packed into this issue of the 
magazine. Then next fall, when vacation days are 
over and you come home to find that the gophers 
have built subways through your rock garden, and 
that the rose hedge is an impenetrable thicket, you 
will find your fall Sunsets all ready to help you with 
garden tasks. If you will follow us, we will follow 
you all around your home and all around the year. 


Just as we had finished writing the above paragraph, 
one of our reader friends from the Northwest stop- 
ped in to see us and to get better acquainted with 
Sunset. In the course of the conversation, she told 
us a little about the proposed air travel service 
between Seattle and Alaskan ports, and of how 
present-day gold miners and prospectors are using 
planes to take them into the heart of the Klondike. 
Sometime we hope that we can publish in Sunset 
an article about these “Short Cuts to the Land of 
Gold.” It sounds thrilling, doesn’t it? 


This issue of SUNSET will reach you just before you 
tear the leaf marked “June” from your calendar. 
Like all Junes, this has been a magic month, hasn’t 
it—a month of waterfalls and wildflowers in the 
mountains, sunshine at the seashore, and lilies in the 
garden. Back in a middlewestern grade school, we 
ecuud by heart those lines of James Russell Lowell 
beginning “And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” We like to re- 
member this description, but we can’t help wondering 
what J. R. L. might have written had . lived his 
Junes on the sunset slope of the Sierra! But we 
must not reminisce—there is just space left to say 
Adios, and to remind you once again that, thanks to 
you, the West is truly going SUNSET |The Editors. 
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18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSE 


TWO 
SWIMMING POOLS 


“EN-TOUT-CAS” 
TEN NIS COURTS 


RIDING 


INDIAN DAYS 
JULY 20-22 


OFFICIAL 
RAIL RIDES 
JULY-AUGUST 


HIGHLAND 
GATHERING 
AUG. 29-sEPT. 1 








.-.. SOCIAL CAPITAL OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 











SUMMER SPORT AND SOCIAL GAIETY MEET AT BANFF 


Summer sport and social gaiety meet at Banff 


...to make a Rocky Mountain rendezvous for 
smart society. You canter along spruce-bordered 
bridle paths on nimble gaited saddle horses. 
You shoot golf on a $350,000 course with a 
$100,000 club-house . . . imagine bent-grass 
greens in the Rockies! .. . first drive smack 
across the foaming Spray. You knock off a few 
sets of tennis on en-fout-cas Courts. You give 
swimming parties in the great out-of-door 
sulphur pool rimmed with a sunning-and- 
loafing terrace. The sulphur water has healing 


qualities like the famous spas of Europe. Be- 


side it, lies a fresh water pool to finish your dip. 

In the evening, there is dancing with a cork- 
ing 10-piece orchestra...novel gala entertain- 
ments .. . later, perhaps, a lovely motor ride 
over smooth roads, while the moonlight floods 
the mountains. Every time you look up, day 
or night, there is that unmatched and unmatch- 
able view of twenty-mile valley and nine 
thousand foot peaks. Every time you want 
anything, there is the courteous service of 
the baronial hotel, Banff . . . Canada’s 
summer social center, accustomed to pleasing 


royalty. 





Come up this summer and stay! .. Special monthly 
rates for families, European plan. Single with bath, 
$8 up per day; double, $14 up. Period suites for 
two, $35 up. Special servant quarters. All rates are 
20% lower during May, June, September. Come up 


. something doing all summer long! For reser- 
& 


BANFF SPRINGS...A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


vations, rates, information, write your agent or any 
of the following Canadian Pacific offices: 675 Market 
Street, San Francisco; 621 South Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles; 148A Broadway, Portland; 1320 Fourth 
Avenue, Seattle; or Banff Springs Hotel, Banff Springs, 
Alberta, Canada. 








Precious! 


‘*Watch those Camels, Peg. They’re 


nine-tenths of the vacation.’’ 





Don’t deny yourself 


the luxury of 


(‘amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 








